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(“DRINK THIS!" FATD ONE OF THE TAD:ES. “OW, CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT BAS HAPPENED?"’] 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


ne 
CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ Mau, do speak, or I shall go frantic!” 
The petitioner was a tall, bright-eyed girl, 
still in her teens, but with a little air of im. 
portance and anuthority—perhaps not un- 
natural in the eldest of six sisters, 

Paulina Lyndon was nineteen, and had left 
achool two years before; since which she had 
been consulted by her widowed mother, and 
looked up to by the younger girls in all things, 
80 that it was not extraordinary that she had 
come to consider herself aa dedly ‘‘ some. 
body ” in the domestic kingdom. 

*‘ Basil is coming home,” said Lady Lyndon. 
“He says,” referring to a foreign letter 
received that morning, “he will be here in 
another week, Dear fellow! I shall be de- 
lighted to see him again |" 

“And I shan’s!” returned Paulina, who 
indulged in a most outspoken ocandour. ‘He 
has stayed abroad all these years, and left us 


to shift for ourselves, and I think we can go 
on deing so very well indeed !" 

** You don’t understand,” said her mother, 
wistfally. ‘‘ You were only a child when 
your brother went away |” 

“T was almost fourteen, and Sir Basil js 
only my f half brother, really, you know, 
mamma |” 

“He has done more for you and the others 
than many a whole brother,” said her mother, 
— “It is time I told you the truth, 
Lina. It is a blow I would gladly haves 

ou, for I know it will hurt your pride, but I 
ave no choice. When your father left 
England he had lost, through unfortunate 
investments and other disasters, every penny 
of my portion and every perny of his own 
savings. He was not in debt, but he possessed 
nothing in the world except Lyndon Hall and 
its revenues," 
| “Two thousand a-year,’ said Paulina, 
equably. “Well, I am sure, it is quite 
— for the hamdrum way we live!” 
Lady Lyndon sighe?, 





‘‘Your father died suddenly within a 
month of landing at Sydney. He had not 








even time to make a will. Lina, from the 
moment he died, Lyndon Hall and eve 
penny of the income belonged to Basil. 
was left utterly penniless; and, but for my 
stepson’s generosity, I could not have kept a 
roof over your heads.” 

Paulina grew white as a sheet. This was s 
terrible revelation ! 

“T thought everything was yours?” she 
faltered. ‘I am sure it ought to have been." 

‘‘ Basil wrote home to me at once,’’ went on 
the widow, gently. ‘He saida heavy private 
trouble prevented him returning to England, 
but that he had instructed his father's lawyer 
to assist me in every possible way, and to pay 
over to my credit the whole of his income, 
except five hundred pounds. He meant this 
arrangement to continue all the time Lyndon 
Hall was let, When the time expired he 
hoped to come home, and put things on a 
different footing. 

‘It was impossible to refase his generous 
offer, for he gave me no address, My letters 
to him at Sydney were returned through the 
dead-letter cffice. The five hundred a-year 
and the rent of the Hall were”paid—as 
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Yhtifiacy with her and her girle, she could 
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dire to his bofiourt & a New York bank,;| ‘Resumed it was. Babetté and Fics w 
bot. never. aftempted tdirace hiovout.j still yousgy énough for pet8; the nextthree 


T felt he had some good reason for his wish to 
keep aloof from us; only I thénght when the 
Letsome left the Hall we should surely hear 
from him,” 

“And be Bas been prevty quick about it,” 
ponted her.danghter. ‘‘ They only went out 
ip Jone, and this is July.” 

* Basil-wishes.usall-to.g0 down to the Hall 
to welcome him. Lina, I don't often ask you 
to go against your wishes, bat, my dear child, 
do think of all you owe your brother and be 
grateful to him,” 

‘“*T hate being grateful, and I don’t consider 
Sir Basil has done anything for me!” 

“TLinal” 

‘He has deserted us all these years, and 
paid you s0 much money as a bribe not to 
trouble him! You may call that generosity, 
mother, I call it indolenoe |!” 

Lady Lyndon looked amazed. 

‘* Paulina, where have you picked up these 
notions? Is it from Mr. Arnison?” 

Paalitia winced. 

‘‘ He paid the other night he thienght Basil 
neglected’us shamefally, snd thrtif he had a 
mother and sisters he shonld'iotgo roaming 
all over tlie’ world.” 

| dattéay he thinks Kiméelf' a model of 
m perfédtion ! ’ said Deepevatee, rather 
i y; “bot thatie not to me: 


“with a man who cannot marry Ber, 





a. Baeil 
is my @ear_stépkon, and T chuvote: all dus 
detérens’ gid respect shall be shown him ; so 
the a ) 

Soret 


Bed: 
‘very urror: 
tentatrous Wary. 
sented,’” they went to no ball# 


all efitréavids. the reply had Been “wait |” 


Basil Goihes home,’ 


Atiribw behold he was comiigy pe oh \ 


and not Patliva and. ber sisters; 
the Haifhie home. Basil was 
the girls just be mere dependents’ on 


bounty. It was gall and wortiwoed teow pred, | 


ambitions nature like Dink. 


Her eclitude was soon intertopted. Five or | S62 


ten minutes siter Her niotier went Gna 
visitor arrived, and the patiourmaid’ weifered: 
him into the drawing-room, as a meter of 
course, for she had seen him at Glenlea so 
often that she regarded him almost as a mem- 
ber of the family. 

And yet Philip Arnison was only an 
acqusintance of three years’ standing. He had 
never been formally introduced to Lady Lyn- 
don, and though he had drifted into a olose 


never feel certain that she liked him. 

He was profeesorof English at the school 
attented by the Lyndon girls while they lived 
at Todte; and the surrater before they 
returned to England he tad’ been fortunate 
eneush to save she life of Babette, the 
youngeet child, then only five: years-old, by 
fithing her ont of a pond into which ‘she bad 
fatfien, That it was a‘ brave act'and a timely 
one none could deny. 

Mri Arnieon-cxited to inquirefor the little 
one; and Eady Lyndon thanked him. Toen 
he spoke of tht two next gizis, then his pupils 
at tite school, and praiced their abilities, 

From this hegitning, slightthough it seems, 
he baddrifted into am intithacy, wifich was 
warm énough whén the: Lymdons left France, 
for the gentle widow to givé him her-add@rese 
at Kensington, and invite him to call if he 
should ever be in London. 

Just-one year after their parting he availed 
birnee}f of ber kindness, told her- he had 
given.op teaching, and was snpporting himeelf 
by bie pen} and then setined Ww take it for » 
matter of courselthint the olf Tours friendship 


bisvers will actbitpany me to, } 


Her girls were not “prée| 
To 





were at boarding achool,.and Paulina .had 
always appreciated Mr, Arnison. 

He speedily took his old place in the family, 
escorted the ladies to churoh, walked with the 
children in the Park, brought offerings of 
new i or concert ‘tickets; bat: was 
careful in all things never to overstep the line 
of friendehip. —- —- 

Lord Elton, calling on his sister-in-law, was 
delighted with “young Arnison,”’ but the 
Countess shook her head. 

‘wish Basil would come home and see to 
things. Is does a girl no good to 'bé intimate 
@ad I for 


safficient of her 
don as *0 make 


one hate prodigies!" 
She managed to instil j 

own cautions into Lady 

that poor lady uneiey, 


The mother became conscious 
Paulina quote SMepatviens ” on every occa- 













sion, The y infimacy, of the young 

man's visita #0 jar upon his hostess, 

She had not a young men of late 

‘years, but aeil had been very 
different. 

After sil, y littleshe knew of Philip’ 

never beard ~ Speak o 

his fadiily, or his home) She. 

no id¥w of his income,-of how 


ory 


$ 







‘his efés on hers 


* He writes’ from Naw He will Bee}. 
in England: on We'are to goto: 
Hall to ie 
© And: does th ain your tears ?” 


‘Ppil,”and! she spoke his name as though 
she often used it, * con't torture me.” 

He got up then and went to her. He put 
hie arm round her fondly, and kissed ner 
twice. 

“My darling, do you think I would let a 
bond¢red brothers’ come between ua ?”’ 

“ Bot mamma seems: to thiak Basil: per- 
fection, I-shouldn't wender if. she-consented 
to live with bim at.the Hall—and tren I 
should never see you!”’ 

“I decline to consemplate. that possibility. 
Why: is Lady Lyndon £o infatuated witu Sir 
Basil? I thought he wa3 only her stepson ? 
“Winy should. she-sacrifice- ber own-clinidren to 
him?” 

‘“‘ Oat of gratitade,.” 

** Gratitude?" 

Pauline blushed, 

‘Ob; Lhave beem hetting bitter truths this 
a#itternoon, Philip, Mamma Says we tave bedn 
tiving on Basil's géherosity ‘all these years, 
and that but for his: linerality she could not 
huve-kept-a roof over cur heads,’’ 

‘Why do you lcck at meso: intently, 
Paulina?” he demanded, quietly, 

©] tHought you would be horrified, Forgive 
me, Pail, but till to-day’ I thétight L'sheeld 
have some portion, however small; when I 
married,” 

“LT never thoughs 20, dear]. Ithave known 
ever since I came to England of the pecaliar 





should be reeumed, 


succession of the Lyndon property.” 


















“Why is iff peoulia Doesn’é p¥opert 
alwayél go with the.title 7” Lepper d 
‘* Possibly. Bot in this case the entail is 


} pedaliar, - 12: Si Basil died everything would 


be yours. Your sisters would not take a penny. 
You would be the family benefactor then in- 
blead Of Si¥ Basil.” SS = 

‘We reed not think of, that,” she paid, 
carelessly. ‘ Basil is barely thirty, anid he 
never siled anything in his life.” a 

“I suppoze you remember bim ?” 

‘Why, of course I do. I was nearly four. 
teen when he and poor pepa went to Sydney.” 

“Is he like you?” asked Mr. Arnison, who 
seemed very curious about the absent Basil, 

‘* He ig like none of us, unless it ie Babette, 
Bat I will show you his photograph.” _ 

She fetched her mother's album, where 
there were likenesses of Basil in every_stage, 
from a curly-headed boy in Hsen- drer® up 
to one taken only a month before lic left 


England. 

“It ig strangs he has never written te-you 
a Ate bbe been teavalltegabeek 

‘He bas n 5 

“ Was hefond of you? Jianofevery man 
Who likes His fatker to matry agéin; you 
¢ »” 














“#Qh, he was very glad! He was a 
boy when mother married, autiehe was. 
@lways devoted to him. If BarBara iudbeen 






ve Giie would Have called her Nool—éhiat is 













‘Basil's second n ¥ 
" * Battara mearieBabette,” 
th es are 1g to Rebitkto calling her 
Bawil Ss On Dossday! Ic 
ting, Panlin&?”’ 
com® again!” 

‘over hers, 

7 BOMewmMed your mother sadpects 

“our seoret and that @he dees: how litre it,"” 

“ | Kae sure she ss Horie 1” 

ity ou Enow, 1B, a ough 
better. A: Bafetet's di : 
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netels com. : 














j re, like it 
mtivont us!” 4 

es are not afraid of poverty, my 
“Donati bear any thing” rag 

re adie “ay i gets stillness 

Bround the maid would 

ih afte ; but juee tien Lina 

Hhilip ‘were ag uiterly’ alone as 

they been together on a desert 


“want you todo something for me, 

You tisve confessed your love for 
me! Promise that-no psrsaasion shall ever 
change that love.”’ 

“Phil, do'you'donbt me?” 

** I don’t doubt yon, child,” he ssid, fondly, 
* but I confess I fear your brother's inflaence. 
Bir gs be"ambiticous for hia beautifal 
sister. “I tvavit to bind you to me. Paulina, 
by a solemn cath, so that, even if cruelty parts 
us for a time, 1 may feel sure of your 
constancy.” 

- She smiled, ; 

“I don’t think any oath is more binding on 
me than my love, but—I am willing.” 

« Repéat this after me!” he said, dternly, 
and again hé fixed hia pavafonate, diitck eyes 
intently on he girlish tace. ‘We evo, loving 
‘each Other véty dearly, héréby dwewr to! be 
faithfel Wht death, to cléave DO enh Offer in 
‘ickn#sa efid “health, in joy and! wrrew, in 
Ppive' ‘of! friéwdy and foes, intif death @d us 
part! You winderevnd)” weispersd Paiip, 
afver she Wad obeyed Bim! “ you wre inifie— 
mine utterly? Tt yoo dveF nistiitd angrher 
iv woul be the blatkest perjury!’ 

“1 understand.’ 

They were; indéed, a contrass: ‘The girl, a 
fairetype of English ‘nmidénhood; witir blue 
eyes, golden hair, aid @ bright hendtity dom. 
plexion, tall and 2ather determixedlogking. 


Just the-pioture-ot happy,’ heaisny yoeuth- wad 
Paulina Lyndon on his fair Jaly af , 





when she plighted her troth to Philip Arni 
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The, sometime professor. was. much. older 
nm his fancd.- 

“7 Arnison owned to thirty, and locked 
more. He must surely have bad foreign blood 
in his veina, for there waa wothing English in 
his features. His dark, passionate eyes, his 
orisp, black hair, and pale, olive complexion, 
all indicated orem « hw ar He on of 

iddle heigh and . admira pro- 
pestionedl, eked she brosd ‘shoulders and 
stalwart limbs which marke well-born, healthy 
Englishman. 

It was a handsome face, but any one whose 
suspicions had once been aroused would have 
called ita crafty one. ‘ 

Lady Elton, albeit not a clever woman 
had been quite right when she said to her 
sister,— 

“No, I don’t ‘like your Mr.°Arnicon. I 
admit he is handsome, but I think there is 
something enakish about him, His eyes are 
too bright. Take care that he doesn't fascinate 
Paulina with them while he is preparing to 
devour her.’ 

Lady Lyndon was not beat pleased to fied 
Mr. Arnison in her drawing‘room when she 
came home, but she hid her annoyance grace- 
fally; though, when she announced their 
speedy departure for the Hall, she was.carefal 
to give no chance wish of seeing him again 
that he could construe into an invitation. 

“Our return to London is quite uncertain,” 
she said, rather pointedly. ‘Even if Sir 
Basit had not returned I had intended to give 
up this house. Probably, next season I shail 
tske the children abroad, and Miss Lyndon 
will go into society with her aunt, Lady 
Elton.” 

‘*Too late, my lady!” muttered Arnison, 
between his teeth, as he left the house, 
“¢ Your diecretion is wonderfol, but it is a cage 
of ‘shutting the stable door after the steed is 
stolen. Unless Iam very much mistaken, I 
shall go to Lyndon Hall one day as its master, 
pte will find yourself left out in the 
ra) ' 


OGHAPTER IV. 

Bastu Lynpon was still smarting from hia 
wife’s cruel renunciation when his father’s 
sudden death transformed him into a baronet 

Had Gem only been true to him, their pro- 
bation would have lasted'a very brief time, 
was his first thought. He would’ have: been 
able now to lavish every comfort on her, and 
again and agein he asked himself why she 
had forsaken him. 

He went over every incidentof their brief 
honeymcon, He recalled every detail of the 
week they had epent at Sunbury, and he 
could find nothing to show her desertion was 
premeditated. She had seemed'to him jast a 
simple, tender-hearted girl, who clang to him 
with entire devotion and trust. 

She bad shown a shade of jealousy: when 
he decided he must leave her in England while 
he went to Australia with his father; but this 
had soon paseed, and they said good-bye on 
the beet &f terms, 

The failure to meet him at the Crystal 
Palace had been a blow, The letter of explana- 
tion proved a ead disappointment to him. Ii 
showed her: to be strangely different from the 
refined, sensitive child he had imagined her, 
but even that did not prepare him for the 
terse note awaiting him-at Sydney. 

“ All is over between us. Farewell!” 

Basil Lyndon’s knowledge of law was vague 
to a degree, -He had taken every precaution 
he could\think of to make hia marriage legal, 
and: he believed it to be so, but’ he was not 
sure, Could it possibly be that Gem had 
consulted a solicitor, and discovered some 
flaw in the esremony ? It really lodked ‘like it. 
When his father’s death made him “ Sir 
Basil” the poor fellow quite expected hie 
wife to write, and say she had changed her 
Mind, and intended-to olaim her rights. But 
the weeks and months glided by, bringing no 
news of the girlish bride; and Basil gradually 
settled down to the belicf that ahe meant just 








what she said, and that, whether the cere. 
mony which had pasted bétween them was 
legal or not, he should hear no more of Gem. 

Bhe must have*been' false from the very 
fires: She must have been trifling with hin 
allalong. She was utéerly worthless, and he 
would forget her. 

A very wise resolve, but one that proved 
hard to out. Five years after his wed- 
ding Sir Basil Lyndon sti)l'fels a pang at his 


‘heart wherever he fecalled that week of 


happy idling-at Sonbury, He hed travelled 
balf over the world, and he had met meny 
women, lovelier and more fascinating than 
his obild-. wife; but he never saw a face which 
banished Gem’s from his memory. 

It never struck hiay how equivocal was his 
position. It never evén ooourred fo him that 
he might love second time, snd then soffer 
untold anxiety as to whether he was free or 
wedded. He did not believe all women to be 
hesrsless syrena; bn# he knew rone of them 
would ever drive the fair, false face of Gem 
from his heart, He wonld keep his sscret 
safely losked there. He wonld not porane 
thas worshless wife of hie. She should go 
her own way, but he woold never try to 
put snother in her place, even thongh the 
good old name of’Lynden ‘died ont. 

He always fixed on five years as the term of 
his absenee, partly because, when the Letsoms 
lefe Lyndon Hall, some fresh arrangemenis 
would bave to be made ahont the property, 
and partly because be bad a most erroneous 
notion that at thirty a man ceases to be the 
objecs of matrimonial matoh-making, and 
may settle down undistarbed as a bachelor. 

These schemes for the future were vague. 
He hoped to live at the Hell, and had a fancy 


that. maybe, when her elder girls were mar: , 


ried, bis stepmother would come and bring 
the children to live with bim. 

He would nos seek fer Gem. He was thank- 
ful he had hidden nothing from her. 
knew his name and rank. At any time during 
their separat‘on she could bave sent a letter 
to him, simply. by. directingit to Lyndon Hall, 
to be forwarded. 

Taoere was akind of faint hope still in 
Basil's heart that sometime she would write, 
She might never choose to come back to him, 
never keep the troth she had pledged to him. 
Bat, jast to have known thast.all. was well with 
her would hawe bean an. infinite,comfort to his 
generous hears, 

He took his passage for England in good 
epirits. The wound Gem's jdaesertion had 
caused was not healed, but five years had 
numbed its pain. There were plenty of other 
men whose marriages had turned ont badly, 
and he supposed he could bear his burden 
among the reat, 

At least, he was spared one pang. No gne 
could condole with him, for no living creature 
gueseed his infatuation. He smiled as he re- 
membered Lady Elton’s hope that he wou!d 
ring home “a bride from the Bush!"’ He 
hoped Aunt Jaliet would not. begin matoh- 
making on his account. She had far better 
reserve her energies for hia little sisters. 

He telegraphed from Queenstown to Lady 
Lyndon, and then felt a strange feeling of 
sadness creep over him ae he realised for the 
firat time the changes five years had made. 

He was going home as ‘' master.’ The 
pretty, gracefnl etepmother who had mads 
the Hall such a bappy home, was & widow, 
sod dependent on hie bounty. Lina, who had 
been @ little girl in a pigtail and short frocks, 
was & msatrisgesble young Iady, and the 
nursery children were active schoolgirls. Ali 
would be changed. 

He meant to go up to Euston by the mail- 
train. which left Liverpool goon after the ship 
eame in. He would spend the night at an 
hotel, see his lawyer betimes the next morn- 
ing, and then go down to the Hall. 

Such was hia programme. He little guesged 
how very different was to be the reality. 

There was not many pasgengars by the two 
o'clock express. Psrhsps many of those who 
landed from the Dolphin had frien@s in Liver- 


She | 











pool, or, at least, preferred to lunch tkero 
a starting on the lovg railway journey 
south, 

Sir Basil found no difficulty in discovering 
an empty first-class carriage, and not a 
creature attempted to invade his privacy. 
He fancied, indeed, that one or two ladies 
who passed the windows eyed him with a 
kind of awestruck pity. 

“Surely I can't look quite a barbarian ?’’ 
reflected Sir Basil, when he fancied he hear 
@® boxom-faced country woman murmaor, 
** Poor fellow!’’ as she went by hia compari- 
ment and looked in, ‘‘ What in the worid 
frightens people so in my appearance? It 
oan’s be my manners. for they don't wait tiil 
I’ve spoken to turn away in disguat.” 

The time was jost up when a benevoleni- 
looking old gentleman oame hastening down 
the platform, attended by the guard. 

Sir Basil was unpleasantly conscious that 
this same old gentleman had been on tho 
landing-stage when he left the Dolphin, and 
that he had contrived never for a moment ¢o 
loge sight of him uniil he saw him established 
in his corner of the railway carriage. 

He had felt irritated at this persistens 
watchfniness, but had tried to think it acci- 
dental. Bat the gnard’s words, as with a 
pars-key he threw open the door, had a 
strange significance, 

“T thought it best to tarn the key, sir. 
There's no accounting for these iunatics! "’ 

He was gone before Sir Basil cou'd demand 
an exp’anstion; but the benevoleat old gensle- 
man, while seating himselt opposite to tke 
Baronet, contrived to offer a-meaning to the 
guard's epcesh which was inoffensive, 

“Tam go terribly nervous,” he ssid, 
apologetioally ; ‘‘and when I heard there was 
a poor mad fellow going up to London by this 
train, I gave the gnard a sovereign to keep a 
seat in this compsrtment safefor me I'd 
had a Icok at yon, and I thonght if the lunatic 
did get in you’d be a match for him.” 

He mnuet have been a very nervous old 
gentleman, for his next act was to draw down 
the blinds of the right-hand window. 

* I oan’s bear to be stared at,” he explained; 
and Sir Basil began to think it waa true o 
Innatic was travelling by this train, and thad 
his neighbour was the identioal man. 

By this time they were fairly off. Basil 
wished they stopped at come station nearer than 
Crewe; forthongh not of a timid dispositian, 
he did not like the looks of hiscompanion. Tho 
old gentleman had drawn a little book from 
his pocket, and was studying it attentively, 
his head bent over it till his long grey hair 
dropped over his forehead, and got into his 
eyes, when he impatiently brushed it back 
with his right hand, 

The hand was a revelation to Basil. Is 
was not wrinkled or withered, as was the old 
man’s face, but firm and white, the nails 
almond-shaped and beautifully.-trimmed, the 
fingers long and lissom. In a moment the 
trath fisshed upon the Baronet, A young man 
does not * make up” for an old one without 
frome urgent reason. Probably bis fellow- 
traveller was # burglar escsping from justice. 

He kept perfectly still. Something warned 
him the man was a desperate character, and 
that if he dreamed he was discovered hoe 
would take violené measures to secure his 
compsnion’s silence. Basil felt thankfal 
Crews was less than an hour distant. Ho 
leant back in his corner, and tried to keep 
calm; bat, brave ag ke was by natura, no 
minutes had ever seemed more terrible to him, 
and the express train, though really going at 
full speed, appeared to him to crawl along, 

He had porporely turned away from his 
unwelcome companion, He cid not want to 
look at bim, lest the expression of his face 
should betray to the other he had fathomed 
his disgnise. Not for worlds would he have 
entered into conversation with him. Hecould 
only keep there, with the length of the car- 
riage between thom—waiticg 

He would noi watch, ona re felt every move- 
ment of that terrible old man. Hsccald have 
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told the very instant when he pnt aside his 
book and began to look ont of the window, and 
then Basi! knew davger was coming. | 

It cams. With a sure unerring aim tte , 
stranger threw a small spear or javelin across | 
the oarria;se. Another moment, and by a 
sharp, excruciating in, Basil knew the 
wespon had entered his own bresst. 

He tri-d to move or oall, Impossible! A 
doll faintness crept over him, He coald hear 
the porter’s voicss as the frain glided into 
Crewe s‘ation, bat then everything was 
blank! 

* 


‘‘Don't go in there, miss, there's a lunatic 
in thers! ”’ 

Tt was the guard's voice, the first sound 
which reached Basil after his swoon. By a 
desperate effort he uttered a ory for be'p. 

* Stand aside, pleace! ’ said a woman's 
voice, quiet, gentle, bnt determined. “I am 
- afraid, and there is someone in trouble 

ere,” 

Two ladies ent-rad, in spite of the guard’s 
remoastrances One jast g'anced at Basil, and 
p2remptorily ordered the guard to go for , 
assistance ; the other, a sweet-faced woman in 
m urning, went up to our poor hero, aud held , 
® flack of wine to his lips. 

“D-ink this, then you will be better. 
can you tell me what has happened?" 

“Old man—spear—Liverpool,” were the 
only words of the faint reply she could catch, 
Then the guard came back with a surgeon, 
who luckily chanced to be in the train. ' 

“Why, it’s Sir Basil Lyndon!” he ex. | 
claimed, for he had made the homeward voy- 
age in the Dolphin. and become rather inti. 
mate with the youvg Bsronet. ‘ Man alive! . 
what has happened? Here, guard, help me | 
to lift him, He can’t go on in that state, and | 
I shall stay with him here.” 

Together they raised poor Basil, and carried | 
him into one of the waiting-rooms, and laid 
him on the sofa. | 

“TI must know the end of this," said the , 
girl, who had been the means of discovering 
Basil. ‘‘ Goody,” to the elder lady, “I wish 
we might stay here, and try to help.” 

But it ended in her walking off to a quiet 
part of the platform, where she could sit down 
and ory alone, while ‘‘ Goody” went into the | 
waiting-room and offered her servioes, 

‘ Bless my heart!” said the guard, regret- | 
fally. ‘To think I have been done like this! , 
Why, the old fellow told me this gentleman . 
was a dangerous lunatie, and he was his 
keeper! He paid handsome for a compart- 
ment to themselves.” 

‘* What became of him?” 

“T know no more than you do, sir. He was 
drinking brandy-and-water at the bcffat in 
Crewe, for I remember thinking he might as 
well have offered the poor mad man some,” 

‘He must have been mad himself!” said. 
Dr. Campbell, sane] 

The guard jumped into hia box, and the , 
train went off. Mes. Bolton and Dr, Camp- 
bell were left alone with the injared man. 

“T can't make it ont,” the surgeon said, in 
answer to her questions, when poor Basil had 
relapsed into unconsciousness, ‘ IT came from 
New York on the same vessel as Lyndon, and | 
a franker, nicer man I never met. He had 
been away from England more than five 
years, so I don’t see that anyone here can 
have owed him a grudge. Yes——” 

‘ Then, don't you believe with the guard, 
that the ‘old gentleman’ was mad himself? 
I thonght it was a well-known fact lunatics 
thought everyone but themselves insane?” 

‘* This man was no lunatic.” 

*' Bat how do you know?” 

* Besanse, from the guard’s desoription, it 
is a fellow I saw when we landed at Liver- 
pool. He looked seventy, jadging by his face, 
but when we had to take his ticket I saw his 
hand, and I will swear anywhere he was 
under forty! I remember thinking he must 
be an actor travelling in his ‘ get-up.’ " 

Mra Bolton looked bewildered. 

*' Oughtn’t he to be arrested ?”’ 





Now | 





. know he is out of dan 


' brilliant. 


“*T expect the police have telegra back 
to Csomn, It was no unpractised baud that 
did this thing, madam. Why, if the spear 
had swerved only a quarter of an inch it 
would have pierced the heart. This locket "— 
and he pointed to a gold medallion, battered 
and blood-stained, which hung loosely round 
Basil's neck—" saved his life!” 

*‘T must be going,” said Mra. Bolton, pre- 
gently, ‘‘for I have a young friend waiting 
for me, and we want to get on to London this 
evening. Shall I leave my name and adiresa 
As we were the first persons to discover Sir 
Basil our testimony may be usefal. I hope” 
she added, earnestly, ‘‘ you do not despair of 
his recovery ?”’ 

Campbell looked anxious. 

‘It will be a chance," he said, slowly. ‘‘ He 
may recover, but he will have a hand to-hand 
struggle with Ceath. I shall telegraph to his 
mother as soon as I have got him to an hotel, 
and feel able to leave him.” 

*:'Taen you mean to stay with him?” 

‘Until I leave him in his own home, and 
, or beyond my skill, 
Poor fellow!” and the doctor's voice grew 
almost tender. ‘ When I think of how strong 
and well he Icoked only three hours ago I 
should like to strangle that villain with my 
own hands!" 

Someone came in noiselessly, and took Mrs. 
B>lton’s hand, ' 
“ Goody, are you ready? Ia he better?” 

‘Tam quite ready, dear, Sir Basil is atill 
unconscious, but Dr. Campbell hopes he will | 
do wel!.” 

‘*T hope so, t00, Come, Goody!" 

They left the waiting-room, and a miaute | 
later Basil Lyndon opsned his eyeg. 

“Ts this death ?” he asked, faintly. 

‘ Please Heaven, no. I am here, old fellow, | 
and I'll see you through,” replied Campbell. 

Bat the sick man's mind must have been 
wandering, for he only answered dreamily,— | 

“I thought I was in Heaven, and that I 
heard my wife's voice!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Taens are this year no fewer than forty-five 
teetotal Mayors in England and Wales, and 
twenty-six of their ‘‘ worships" were present 
at the Mansion House at a public meeting to 
advance the interests of temperance and go0- 
briety, under the auspices of the National 
Temperance League. ' 

Many people do not understand the old 
saying, “in the twinkling of a bedpost,” 
being puzzled to conceive how a bedpost can | 
twinkle. It is not the bedpoat that performa | 
the feat at all, but the bedataff ; and the bedstaff 
was a long staff or stick formerly used in some | 
way to smooth out the clothes of a bed placed 
ina recess. The maid’s deft use of the staff, 
whioh, from allusions in various old writers, 
appears to have been sometimes used as a 


' weapon of offence or defence, gave rise to the 
' saying. 


When the bedstaff ceased to be used, 
‘** bedpost ” slipped into the saying, but only to 


' make it incomprehensible. 


As far as the fingers are concerned, experts | 


in palmistry divide hands into three classes. 
Long, slender, tapering fingers determine the 
first, and denote Jelioate, trained perceptiom. 
A sabject with such fingers has an innate fond- 
ness for art, poetry, music, and the higher 
forms of literature, In the second class the 
fingers are nearly equal in length, and have | 
blunt ends. They denote a practical, material | 
mind, thorough and reliable, rather than 
A woman with such fingers would 
make a carefal and efficient housekeeper, and 
&® man with similar ones would be cautious and 
thorough in business. In the third class, the 
fingers are short, thick and square, and have 
short, large nails, with cushions on each side | 
of the nails. A subject, having these fingers 

is active, athletic, opinionated, selfish, has. 
strong appetites for the material things of life, 
and is liable to form strong prejudices. } 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
St olinte_ oa 


CHAPTER LI.—(continued.) 


“Bor was not that your own fault?” said 
Lady Rosen . “Even in your babyhood, 
Raymond, you showed a nature utterly foreign 
to that of your parents, and although I endea. 
voured to act a mother’s part towards you, I 


? | couldn't love you! There alwaya seemed to 


be to me an impasgable gulf between us which 
I could never 

Raymond became deathly pale, and alm >a 
expected to hear her ladyship express a sus- 
— of the true cause of the feelings she 

mented. 

“*T couldn't help it if you turned from me 
then !” he said. 

“I suppose not. I think I must have seen 
in you the nature which you are now betray- 
ing, but of which I never suspected the exist- 
ence. Bat it is not too late for you to amend, 
Raymond. I+ is not too late for you to win 
my respect and affection, if you wish, I will 
encourage and assist you to become a better 


'man, to walk in the footsteps of your dear 


father, Will you try?” 

The young man eagerly declared that he 
would, but with so hypocritical an expression 
and with such manifess desire to inetate him- 


| self into her confidence, that Lady Rosenbury 


could not avoid an insight into his motives. 

From that moment she ceased to hope that 
he would ever change. 

‘I understand you, Raymond,” she said, 
with involuntary coldness, ‘‘I have no eon- 
fidence in your promised reformation, and we 
will not linger on the subject. And I will tell 
you frankly that I have no faith in your state- 
ment thas Loraine came only to receive the 
reward you promised him for a terrible crime. 
Having failed in it, why should he come at 
all? And why shoald he remain so long?” 

Raymond was annoyed because her ladyship 
had read his mind so thoroughly, and because 
her thoughts atill clang to the saject of Lo. 
raine's late visit, but he replied, with assamed 
lightneas,— 

‘* He came to-day, presuming upon his late 
wife's services to the family, and your affeo- 
tion for Walter, with a most ridioaloas 

uest. I could bardly get rid of him!” 

**Indeed. What was the request? " 

“ He wants to live at Rosenbury House, to 
dine with your ladyship, and to appear in our 
drawing-room. He said his son was welcomed 
here, and wherever Walter was a guest he 
ought to be admitted too!'’ 

Her ladyship expressed great surprise at 
this announcement, at firat being unable to 
believe it serious, adding,— 

‘' I never heard such a preposterous demand 
in my life, and, of course, treat it with the 
ridicule it deserves. Bat you deceive your- 
self, Raymond, when you gay that he makes it 
on the grounds you have stated. If he was 
serious, he made the demand because he has a 
hold upon you!” . 

Raymond betrayed confasion, saying,— 

* A hold on me!” 

“Yes, You hired him to commit a murder, 
and you are in his power! He presumed 
upon your connection with him and your 
mutual guilt, and to avoid conflicts with him 


‘you may have given him some sort of promise, 


which you must break. I cannot have his 
presence here! ” 

** Bat he is Walter's father——”’ 

“ That hag nothing to do with the question,” 
said her ladyship, firmly. ‘‘1 oan hardly 
believe that he is Walter's father, but his 
being so is no reason why I should admit him 
asa member of my family. If he were my 


‘own relative, I could not have him a resident 
‘of my house !”’ 


‘T have not asked your ladyship to invite 
him here!" returned Raymond, with his 
former assumed pleasantness of manner. “I 
simply mentioned his demand as an illustra- 
tion of hisimpudence, Of course, I could not 
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allow my mother to sit at the same table with 
her former servant. I know he would never 
have asked it, but for the well known fact of 
his son’s being rcceived by you as an honoured 
mest |" 

. “ Don’t call Walter ‘his son"! Loraine for- 
feited the name of father when he bargained 
with you for the extinction of Walter's life! 
Throughout Walter's life he has seemed rather 
in awe of him than otherwise, and never be- 
stowed upon him fatherly caresses. But I did 
not summon you hither to discuss Loraine. I 
wrote to Lady Geraldine Summers this morn- 
ing, expressing surprise that she has not been 
here to see me lately. She sent me a reply a 
short time since, stating that she remaing 
away on your account, you having made her 
another offer of marriage, to which you will 
not accept her refusal.”’ 

‘‘That is true enough," said Rosenbury, 
uite at his ease, now that his relations with 
oraine were no longer under discussion. 

‘‘ Her uncle assured me that he will use his 
inflaence on my behalf, and that she may be 
induced to accept me ultimately.” 

‘‘ Her unole little realises the depth of Lady 
Géraldine’s character!” said Lady Rosenbury, 
warmly, ‘‘ She has given her heart to Walter, 
as you know, and she will in due time give him 
her hand. I desire you to cease to annoy her 
in any way; I will not have you make her 
visits to me dreaded by her on account of your 
persecutions. If you persist in your suit— 
anwelcome as it is—I shall oblige you to leave 
my house and take up your quarters else. 
where.” 

“Tt I could only be got away, you and 
Geraldine and Walter would have charming 
reunions I don’s doubt!” sneered Raymond, 
‘To speak plainly, I must say you are a dis- 
creet friend to d paneer & young girl to dis- 
obey her lawfal guardian, She would have 
married me long ago had it not been for you." 

“‘T have acted towards Geraldine as though 
she were my own child,” responded Lady 
Rosenbary, sadly. ‘Her uncle is not a proper 
guareian for her, and I have done right in 
tacitly encouraging her to rebel against an 
enforced and unloving marriage. She and 
Walter were born for each other, and they will 
doubtless unite their Jives. I would advise you 
to look elsewhere——”’ 

“ You advise in vain, I will not give up the 
Lady Geraldine while I live,” 

Lady Rosenbury saw that it was uceless to 
argue the matter and relinqaished it, resolving 
to think it over in her solitude, 

*T have something else to say to you!” she 
said, after a pause. “I have once or twice 
made some allasions to you about my in- 
tentions to will my property to Walter, that 
no one may ever say he was a fortone-! unter 
in wooing Lady Geraldine, You have large 
wealth in the entailed estates, Raymord, and 
will not miss my fortune, I intend to declare 
him _— as my heir." 

“* Perhaps that ia the reacon he pretends to 
be so fond of you!’ sneered Raymond, “ He’s 
played his cards well, and I dare say laughs in 
his sleeve at his success. Do you contemplate 
dying soon, or shall you go into a convent?” 

Lady Rosenbury was deeply hurt at this un- 
feeling speech, but she evinced her emotion 
only by a sigh and the fading of the colour of 
her cheek. Her tone was as gentle as usual as 
she replied,— 

*T hope to live many years Raymond, and 
#0 enjoy my fortune while I live. I wish merely 
to make provision against the change that is 
inevitable. I propose to mske Walter quite 
independent of Geraldine before their marriage, 
thus carrying a little farther my dear hus- 
band’s kindness to him, In short, Raymond, 
Texpect my attorney here immediately to dis- 
ouss the necessary businesa."’ 

As she concluded she glanced at the clock 
pon the mantel-shelf. 

Raymond had always looked upon the pro- 
osed will in Walter’s favour as something 
ar in the future, which a thousand con- 

tingencies might occur to prevent, and his 


apger was great on finding that her ladyship ' 





intended, without further delay, not only io 
make a will in favour of Walter, but to settle 
an immediate income u him in addition. 

‘* Walter cares more for money than he pre- 
tends, he said, angrily. ‘‘ He has worked upon 
your sympathies, inducing you to disinherit 
your own son on his account. I only wish my 
plans hadn't miscarried lately!” 

* You mistake. Walter does not know my 
intentions in regard to him," said Lady Rosen. 
bury, quietly, 

Raymond was so excessively enraged that he 
expressed doubts of her ladyehip’s word, de. 
claring that he knew that the artist had taken 
every opportunity to malign him, and threat- 
ening to be even with him yet. 

As her ladyship grew indignant, he changed 
his tone, pleading with abject entreaty for the 
fortune she proposed leaving at her death to 
Walter, bat Lady Rosenbury rebuking hie 
childish eelfishness, he became angry again, 
and exclaimed, threateningly,— 

‘‘And so you persist in disinheriting your 
own son in favour of a low-born painter ?”’ 

‘* You are no longer my son!” said Lady 
Rosenbury, spiritedly. ‘My conversation 
with you this afternoon has given me an insight 
into your character, which I find to be utterly 
cowardly, selfish, and weak, Unworthy son of 
@ noble father, I know not whence you derive 
your ignoble nature. I do know that if my 
dear husband were alive and knew you for what 
you are—a murderer at heart, a traducer of 
the absent, a creature to whom falsehoods and 
false dealing seem second nature—he would 
scorn and disown you as I now do! Go sir, 
and do not enter my presence again," 

She arose and pointed to the door. 

Raymond also arose. but, instead of obeying, 
advanced menacingly towards her. 

At this jancture the door very opportunely 
opened, and the attorney was ushered into the 
room, according to her ladyship’s orders, pre- 
viously given. 

At sight of him Rosenbury turned without 
a word, and withdrew, placing himeelf, how- 
ever, at the door in a convenient position to 
listen to the conversation between Lady Rosen- 
bury and her business-agent. 

“T received your note, my lady," said the 
attorney ‘‘and have brought the papers 
necessary, for the business before ua!” 

As he spoke he took from his pocket a 
small packet of papers tied with coloured tape, 
and her ladyship indicated to him a seat be- 
fore her writing desk—a tall, inlaid structure 
at one side of the room. 

* You know in whose favour the will ia to be 
made ?” inquired her ladysbip. 

* Yes, my lady. You stated that Mr. Walter 
Loraine, the distinguished young artist, ia to 
be poe heir. Have you quite decided, my lady, 
to : ve everything to him, ignoring your noble 
gon ” 

‘‘Lord Rosenbury has sufficient property 
without mine,” returned her ladyship, quietly. 
“You und aleo that I want a deed 
executed, giving Mr, Loraine fifteen hundred 
pounds per annum from this time forward,” 

‘*I do, my lady,” eaid the attorney, taking up 
a pen, ‘“ That will make up the munificent 
sum of two thousand pounds a year, counting 
his late lordship’s bequest. Mr. Loraine must 
be a very deserving young gentleman to have 
received the late Lord Rosenbury’s generous 
remembrance and your ladyship’s kind [fore- 
thought.” 

Lady Rosenbury bowed, taking a ceat beside 
the attorney, to whom she indicated, on looking 
over the papers, the alterations she desired 
made, &o, The attorney ventared again to ask 
her if she had fully considered the very singu- 
lar step she was about to take in alienating so 
handsome a fortune from her iamily, adding 
that if Lord Rosenbury’s fortune was very 
large, it might be well to look forward to the 
time when he would have children. 

Her ladyship replied briefly that she had 


| a decided, and the attorney then read the | 


erry for her approbation. 
** Qaite 
had finished, ‘I suppose witnesses are neces. 





right !"’ she commented, when he , Perhaps 


sary to attest my signature. My housekeeper 
and butler—old family servants— will do ae 
witnesses, will they not?” 

The attorney aseenting, her ladyship touched 
her bell-pull, and Rosenbury stepped into 
another apartment off the corridor, remaining 
there while the necessary witnesses were sum- 
moned, 

f He then returned to the vicinity of the 
oor. 

He heard Lady Rosenbury make some ex- 
planation to the servants, and, after signing 
her own name, request their attesting signa- 
tures. 

It is quite finished,’ muttered the baffied 
and disappointed young man as he returned to 
the adjacent apartment for temporary con- 
cealment. ‘In that document I lose a hand- 
some addition to my fortune! I have been a 
fool! Iought to have flattered her ladyship, 
paid respect to her wishes, and pretended to 
be what I am not! I owe it to Walter Lo- 
raine—curse him |” 

When the servants had departed from the 
boudoir Raymond again ventured to listen, 
and heard the attorney say,— 

‘‘The documents are quite right now, my 
lady. What do you wish done with them?” 

‘*Oh, I will keep them in my desk,” said 
her ladyship. ‘They will be quite cafe there 
for a few cays, and I wish to show the deed 
to Mr. Walter Loraine.” 

After some further remarks the attorney 
prepared to tuke his leave, and Raymond has. 
tened to his own apartments, hia heart over- 
flowing with bitter and malicious thoughts. 

‘* That will will never amount to much,” he 
said harshly to himself. ‘‘ Walter Loraine will 
not live long, I am persuaded. If my hate 
could kill, he would have died long since! 
Loraine must pu: him out of the way, and 
then die himself! Or, if he refuses to do aught 
to farther my plans, and persists in his rninous 
demands, he must die to-morrow night! I can- 
not go back in the course I have enterod, and 
will sacrifice without scruple all who stand in 
my way!” 

The dangerous light in his pale coloured eyes 
and the unwonted compression of his lips at- 
tested his terrible purposes and the unrelenting 
will to execute them. 

‘I feel,” he continued, ‘‘ that Iam standing 
on & precipice where one step may hurl me to 
ruin! I'm getting rid of Walter, I may be 
obliged aleo to—to quiet Lady Rosenbury; and 
prevent her denouncing me as hia murderer. 
With those three—her ladyship, Walter, and 
Loraine—dead, I should be truly happy. 
And I should then be sure to win Geraldine !' 


CHAPTER LII. 


Then live ; what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I Il make assurance doubly sure. 
And take a bond of fate; thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 
— Shakespeare. 


Tue day after the execution of the deed and 
will in behalf of Walter Loraine Lady Rosen- 
bury went out in her carriage for the purpose 
of making a few preparations for the Countess 
of Montford's ball, which was to come off on 
the evening of the morrow. Raymond had 
kept himeelf informed of her ladyehip’s move- 
ments, and after her de to 
her boudoir, where he locked himself in. 

His intention was folly explained when he 
proceeded to the writing-desk, unlocked it 
with a duplicate key which he had found some 
weeks before, after is had been lost by her 
ladysbip, and proceeded to look over the 
papers it contained. 

He was searching for a newly made-will, 

After a brief search he found it, bnt the 
deed that had been executed at the came time 
was gone, and he muttered,— 

“ Her ladyship has taken the deed with her. 
she is going to Walter's stadio to give 
ittohim, That is the truth, I don's doubt!” 
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He glanced over the document, bia lip ourl- 
ing as he read the allusion ‘to my rly- 
loved W. *) gird he then deliberately lighted 
the gas, ahd bhruedtie will! 

“ Dhore!l’ beexclaimed, in a tone-of . satia- 
faction, when the: ashes of the paper fell to 
the floor. ‘‘I have taken the first step! 
Before Laéy Rosenbory misses that paper, 
Walter and Loraine will both be where they 
will never tréublo-me! And then, if she is 
likely to prove troablesome, her ladyship 
must follow them, The lawyer will conclade, 
when he finda that the wili has dissppeared, 
that Lady Résembury repented of her injustice 
tO me;ort-barhed i¢ on learning of Walter's 
death |" 

With s smile, he picked up the ashes of the 
document, réstored the desk to order, locking 
ib, and then returned to his own apartments, 
where he attired himself tc vieit Loraine at the 
sloop, 

He eelected a dark morning dress, and put 
ot & travelling cap, with a view to dieguising 
himeelf a mash as possible, without making 
his object apparent, and he then lefs his 
réoms. In ‘the corridor he encountered his 
valet Tooke, who expressed some surprice at 
Hie master's “singular costume, Rosenbury 
usaally being very fastidious sbout dress, but, 
with an expression of impatience, Raymond 
pssed him, and quitted the honee. 

Imen adjacent street he entered a cab, and 
drove to the point indicated by Loraine, there 
alighting. Ag he looked about him in momen. 
tary uncertainty, seeing before him the river, 
& Seaman, no other than Jack Marlow, stepped 
up to bim, caying,— 

‘Are you the gentleman for the Morseful 
Petra, sir?” 

Raymond replied in the affirmative. 

“Tren you are to come with me, sir,” re- 
farned Jack, hiv eyes roving sbont évery where, 
yet seldom resting upon Rosenbury. ‘The 
boat is here, sir!” 

Raymond followed him to the’ boast, and wae 
rowed out to the sloop, upon the desk of 
which Loraine was standing, awsiting hig 
visifér, He assisted Rosehbury to the deok; 
and then addressing hie émploy6é, eaid,— 

** You can go ’shore, Jatk, and epén’ even- 
ing. Loave the little boat ‘Idngside, so that 
my frieh' can go ‘shore when he'likes. Get 
Gne thém f'la’s in that barge yon’ef take you 
‘shore and fetch you back ten ctock |" 

Jack obeyed, sigtalling a barge near at 
hand, the propriétor of which Kindly agreed 
t6 set him avhoré in consideration of a trifling 
recompense thrown into his vessel by Loraine, 
and the eeaman was soon transported to Jand. 

‘**Now, coms cabin, Raymen’,” said the 


owner of the sloop. “’Tain’s dark, ag you | 


wee, though it ‘! come on dusky in course hour 
or less,” 

Raymond obeyed, following, his father to 
the little cabin, which was already lighted by 
& littie lamp, 

The ronm remaizied nnaltered since its oocu- 
pation by Walter, except upon the table there 
was now & miscellaneous assortment of hottles, 
many of them empty, bnt more well- filled, 

‘Bit down, m’ econ,” said Loraine. hoapit- 
bly. ‘This room has thousan’ ’scciations of 
bister’cal interest. In that lower berth Wal'er 
Iny many hours like dead man, and to that 
beam over your head your poor f'lorn desprit 
father tried to hang bisself! Likewise, it’s 
seen sunthin’ the bright eide life. Jack and 
me—Jack’s the fla’ that rowed you 'board— 
have had gay times thin thece walls. We've 
eung, told stories that’d tear the hair off'n 
your head, end drunk more bottles good wine 
‘p yeu covld count. Have sunthin’?” 

He moved towards the table, bnt Raymond 
Geclined the protarpa refreshment, and Lo. 
rains continued,— 

_“ Sich is life. Mean the dark side and bright 
side. Bot Wal'er forgave me, bless his noble 
heart! Jes' like him!" 

As the owner of the sloop showed signs of 
giving way to maudlin grief, Raymond 
abruptly bade him show more sense, as he 


wished to converse on very important subjects 
with him. 

Loraine instantly beoame quiet and grave— 
preternatuzaliy-sc=and awaited the remarks 
of his son. He was obliged to wait some 
minutes, and then Raymond remarked,— 

“* Have you given any further thought to my 
proposal of yesterday?” 

‘“* You ‘fer to——” 

“To removing Walter !"’ was the response. 
“It is not necessary for me to repeat my argu- 
ments in favour of such a course... You know 
that he atands in your way as well mine!” 

‘* Let him stan’ there then! ” exclaimed Lo- 
raine determinedly, ‘Raymon’, your heart 
is wuse’n @ nether mill-stun! You ought to be 
*shamed yourself!” 

‘‘ You're @ proper person to rebake me, I 
should say!” returned Raymond, angrily. 
‘You broke your wife's bears, committed 
bigamy, and——”’ 

** We won't bring these old things up, Ray- 
mon’,” interrupted Loraine, soberly, ‘‘ They've 
nothing do with you! The wust thing ever did 
was to put youinto Wal'ers piace. If 't wasn’t 
for consequences, 'd be tempted to confess trath 
to-morrow |” ‘ 

‘* Bot you kiiow very well that if yon should 
do euch a thing* you would be transported for 
life! The only way open to you ia to keep’ 
silent, and make:my path alistraight!” 

“ T s'’pose that’s 201"’ 

‘“ It ia!” declared Raymond anxionsly- 
** You have some affection for your own son, 
haven't you? ” 

‘‘Not much!” frankly: replied Loraine. 
‘You see, Raymon’, your the image of your 
mother, an’ she was always scoldin’ and takin’ 
on ‘bout Wal'’er, so what with her and m' own 
conscience, I had hard time of it, and wasglad 
clear out. Oan’t ‘spect, under those circum- 
stances, to have me dote on you!”’ 


ward to have it to myttif, and Iam dété#inined 
not to lose fh} * 

‘‘ How can you keep it or get it 7" 

Rayrttond hésitated a moment, and thén 

replied,— 

“ I don’t mind telling you what I did before. 
coming here; since you will never hetfay me, 
I got the will out of her ladyship’s désk; and 
burned it-——” 

Loraine uttered a cry of astonishment, 

‘* And go, if Lady Rosenbury should die, T 
should inheris the property she meant to leave: 
to Walter!" 

‘‘ But when she finds out the will ’s missivg, 
ladyship ’!l suspect you took it!" 

‘She may never find ont that it is missing,” 
replied Raymond, with a dark look on his 
face. 

Loraine stared hard at his son, finding it 
diffionl) to comprehend the meaning of hie 
words, and he then moved his seat further 
trom that of his visitor, exclaiming, — 

“I wouldn't b'lieved you'd ever come to 
talking of murders jis’ as you'd speak of your 
dinner! You’re-bad man, Raymon’—a very 
bad man!” : 

“ Lam obliged to-do things I wouldn't do if 
I hadn’t this cursedsecret weighing upon me. 
I was good enough until your wife told it to 
me on her deathbed, but since then every 
has gone wrong. I don’t consider myself 
because I en@eavour to defend myself and 
secure my position. As a choice between two 
evils, I shall be taking the least in removing 
any dangerous persons, and I shall not heai- 
tate to do 80!" 

Loraine regarded his eon as though he were 
@ monster, with an abhorrent ‘expression, and 
moved still further away. 

Erring as he had been, the. ex-gardener 
could nos hear unmoved the cool wickedness 
of his son, nor contemplate with a shudder 





‘Like Lady Rosenbury. then,’ said Ray- 
me bitterly, ‘‘ You love Walter better than 
me ” 

* You've hit nail on head, m’ son,’’ replied 
the owner of the sloop. ‘' Do think raore Wal'er 


the crimes meditated by him. The thought 
flashed upon him that he might himeelf falta 
i victim to Raymond’s apparent thirst for 
'plood, but he endeavoured to dismiss. so 
' appalling an idea, and said, — ‘ 

“‘ You've had my answer, once for all time; 


RR tes yi ieetitrs 


ea 
ae) 


‘you! Bat that needn't mwke trouble "tween | 
you ’n me, Weill get on together famously.” | and needn't say thing more me abont it. I 
m * Bat father,” said Raymond, using the title | want hear what you got say about my coming 
that belonged to Loraine, when addressed by live Rose'by House,” 

him, with the hope of making séme impression; “ Haven’ my arguments made any inipres- 
upon his heart, ** you can see that my heppines | sion upon you?” demanded Raymond, ‘Do 
is dependent upon Welter's removal, aud, not | you persist in wishing to force your company 
my happiness alone, but our muvanl safety 1” ; npon her ladyship ?”’ 


** No such thing. Sate ’stongus'you've got 
money. As to hap'néss, if man can’t be happy 
with fortun’ like yours, and honvep, and horses, 
and real ladyehip to call motiér, Ist him bo 
unhappy. Who cares? Look as Wal er. 
He’s happy or little ’nuity, paints few pictures 


no ‘count—not worth siiillin’ the tot<wears | 


} “Idol” 
‘*' Then let me tell you that she utterly re- 
| fases to receive you. Of course I coulin’t tell 
her our relationship, and she expressed great 
' surprice at your presumption, treating it with 

ridignle |" 
Loraine did not seemed troubled at 'this 





good clothes, got girl love him, and he’s happy !' higw:to hia hopes, but answered,— 
He's got no house, no dimun’ shirt-bottons,| «You mus’ manage it, Reynion’, “Hf she 


| no big ring on finger, no horeés, no wine-vanlts, | continues to refuse, you mus’ ses up 


nothing "t all but little canvas, few chesp' establishment for you'n me. After alli I’ve 
psints, and girl to love. He has foght for her : done for you, I ain't going be chested, as "you 
with you and uncle more ’n all women worth, | want okeat me, out my reward !”” 
bathe keeps happy. "Lsin¥in the nnmber; To this determination he obstina 
things you got, bu’ the spiriy you ‘ceive ‘em | adheréd, and heard without emotion’ the plead: 
int" i Inge of his unhappy son to forego bis claims 
Tho philosopher put on hia hat, tipping it at least for few weeks more. Hedid noteed 
bask, and looked at his son with a benevolent why one in the position of Raymond ‘could not 
expression on his ruddy countenance, Ae the de ashe pleared, and defy the comments of 
latter continued silent he rereumed,— | the world, and he attributed his son's relact- 
“Take my ‘vice, Raymon’, and be contented, ance to receive him as an honoured guést to 
Everything ’d been all right if you'd only let hig remarkable eelfishness, which was 
things lone. Oan see where you’ve-made all exhibited in every action. 
mistakes, but "taint too late rea'fy 'em!” Finding his pleadings of no avail; Reymond 
‘But Lady Rosenbury miade will to.day ‘became angry, and threatened ‘his’ father 
leaving at her death her fortuné to Walter!” | loudly, hut Loraine did not yield, and his'ron. 
“Well. he ‘serves whatever she’s mind give ' then arose, saying, angrily, — 
him, You make great mistake in wanting all! ‘‘ There’s no use in my staying here’ longer. 
yourself. Why not be willing give Wal’er You will not listen to reason, bat are deter- 
something, while all cughs belong him ?" hmined to ruin me by forcing youreelt upon 
Raymond replied that he could not see so me, I assure you you will not sndseed in 
large a fortune slip from him without regret your desigos. I am willing to give you alf'the 
adding,— Mmoney you ‘want, but I won's have you at 
“ His habits are simple and he has plenty of | Rosenbury House!” 
money for all his wants, sothatthatsum would| He turned and left the cabin, followed 


by 
be useless to him, I have always looked for-' his father, thinking to conquer Loraine by bis 
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own determined ‘refasal, bat he did not yet 
know him thoroughly. 

He paused upon the deck, negr its side, and 
his father asked him,— 

You've made your last decision, Ray- 
mon’? "There ain’t no danger of you chang- 
ing your mind?” 

** None whatever !” 

Aa he replied, Raymond made a feint of 
getting over the side into the boat, thinking 
this movement would bring his father to 
terms, but, to his surprise, Loraine kept at 
his heels. 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked. 

‘*I mean I'm going home with you,” was 
the firm response. ‘‘ You can’é put me off 
longer, Raymon’. I'm going sleep Rose'by 
House to-night!’ 

Raymond turned upon Loraine, his breast 
fuli of murderous thoughts, and then he 
looked around him. 

The evening had jast fallen, and though it 
was not very dark a deep shadow seemed to 


reat upon the river, 20 that it was impossible : 


to see far beyond the length of the sloop. 

There was no noise upon the waters. but 
farther down the stream lights gleamed from 
the cabin-windows of vessels, and the town- 
lights illuminated each side of the dark and 
silent river, 

‘*Can’t you swim?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No. What want swim for?” 

“Do you persist in accompanying me 
home?” 

*cae lr” 

Raymond regarded his father with a Jook of 





terrible resolution, and the latter began to take | 


the alarm from hia singuiar questions and | 
i; Rosenbury—and then I shall be perfectly; being filled with books and picsures that bad 


manner, Before he could utter a cry, however, 
if such had been bis intention, Raymond 
struck him a blow that sent him reeling over 
the side of the boat into the river. 

There was a eplash and a muffled shrisk, 
and then ail was silent. 

Raymond gave a hurried glance over the 
sesne, to assure himself that he had not been 
observed, and he then hastened into the little 
boat and rowed quickly ashore. 

On landing he cast one look backward, and 
then sped away from the river, his senses per- 
vaded by a feeling of horror and dread at bia 
crime, 

‘’ A murderer |” he said, in a hollow whispsr 
a8 he hastened onward. ‘' How everyone seems 
to look at me, ag if they knew what I had done! 
Can my guilt be written in my face? ” 

He pressed hia hand nervously over his 
features, and then slackened his epeed, be. 
coming more calm as he realieed that hig sin- 
gular manner conld not fail to attract notice, 

When he had arrived at some distance from 
the scene of his crime, he signalled a cab and 
drove to the vicinity of his residence. 

The drive seamed a long one, and his guiliy 


fears caused him to look continually from the | 
windows to seo if he were puraned, but these | 


gave way when he alighted from the cab and 
made his way unmolested to his home. 

“ He brought his fate on himeelf,” he mnut- 
tered, ‘‘and Iam not to blame. He had no 
business to drive me to desperation! F suppose 
a% this moment he’s lying white and cold at the 
bottom of the river |” 


He shuddered at the picture presented by — 
| easel, paints, and brnshes were etored away | 


his imagination, and then entered the mansion, 
with the aid of his latch-key, proceeding}directly 
to his own rooms, 

Tn his present state of mind he could not 
bear the presence or aid of Tooke at his toilet, 
and he looked the door, and proceeded to attire 
himeelf. His first sot was to throw his 
travelling-oap and morning coat into # closet 
and put the key into his pocket, with an appre- 
hension that some one mighd have noticed his 
garments at he went out to the sloop. He then 
attired himself in evening-dress, perfumed his 
hair and person, ofmpletely changing his ap- 
péesranea in a very short time. 

This occupation served to allay hia intense 
excitement, and when he had finished, he 
muttered, quite calmly,— 

“That sailor will think that Loraine went 


| 





| ing that it was becanse he was new to the; 
: business, 


ashore with his guest, and won’t suspect the /of the forthcoming ball at the Countess of 
troth. If the body is ever found it will be! Montford’s. The paper stated that the 
thought he fell overboard when under the in-| attendance would be unucnally large, in 
flaence of liquor. In any case, I am safe, I} honour of the lovely bride of the Earl, who, 
took good care that the sailor should not have ! as was generally known, was the last member 
® good look at my face, and I have nothing to! ofa noble and once powerfal Itslian family. 
fear.’? There was some aliusion to the Earl's beanti- 
He glanced at bis white jewelled hands aa if fal niece, the belle of the season, and Walter 
to see if there were any stain upon them, | smiled as he read it, thinking,— 
although he knew there could not be, and then | ‘* All these social honours are of little 
he paced the floor as he resumed,— account to Geraldine now! She cares more 
Yes, Iam glad now I did it ; he was not quite for being the guiding star, the genial sun, of 
sober, and drowned immediately, of course. one happy home, than for all the plaudits of 
I have nothing more to apprehend from him, {the gay world! She does not feel is hard to 
I think it probable that his coming here to live ' give up her titled admirers for an obscure and 
might not have betrayed the seoret of my low-born manaslam! My noble darling!" 
birth, but it would have awakened suspicion,} A happy smile curved his lips and he gave 
atleast. At any rate, I bave made all things himeelf up to a pleasant reverie, of which 
sure by getting rid of him.” : Lady Geraldine’s noble qualities formed tho 
A look of satisfaction chased the gloom from | subject. 
his face, and hig tone was quite gleeful, as be; His thoughés were st length broken in upon 
paid ,— | by his valet, who entered, saying,— 
* At last the secret of my birth issafe! No} ‘If you please, sir, there's a box come, sir, 
one in the whole world knows it but me. Nota for you.” 
homan being suspects that I am notthe rightfal' ‘ Very well, Parkin," responded Walter. “T 
heir to the Rosenbury estates, and the lawful expected it. Let the man who brought it 
bearer of the family title, Safe! Safe at | assist you in bringing it in here.” 
Jasé 1” Parkin bowed and withdrew, soon returning 
Even as be spoke a swift and sudden pall’ with the man who brought the box; and thas 
seemed to veil hie guilty soul, like the warning &fticle, & good-sized wooden affair, was de- 
of coming retribution ; butit psssed as quickly | posited near the centre of the studio, and tho 


a8 it came, and he shook off ita effects, muster. , two men then withdraw, 
After a few minutes’ absence the vaies 


| returned to open the box, which operation was 
One of the three has been swept from my ' specdily performed, and Walter was again 

path,” he resumed, “and my agency in hig | left alone. 

disappearance will never be suspected. There! Tho artist then arose and glanced over tha 

are two more to follow—Walter and Lady content with an air of melancholy interest, is 


happy. Then Lady Gersidine will be mine !"’ | once adorned Mrs, Loraine’s cottage. 

At this juncture there came a tap upon the! Kuowing the nature of Loraine, Walter had 
door, :foreseen & possibility of his claiming the 
Raymond recognised it asthe pecnliar knock ¢ffects of hig late wife, to sacrifice them for 
of hia valet, and went to the door, unlocking it | money to gratify his raling passion, and he 
with some mental agitation. ; had resolved to save hia supposed mother’s 

“If you please, my lord,” said Tooks,. books and pictures, most of which had been 
obsequiously, “‘ Lady Rosenbury desires your presents to her from himself. Soon after his 
presence in her bondoir. Her ladyehip would involuntary voyage in the Remorseful Petrel, 
be happy to see you immediately.” | Walter bad written to Mra, Williams, inform- 


Raymond's pale cheeks beseame still paler, 
as he remembered that her Jadyship had told 
him on the previous day *hai she did not wish 
him to enter her presence again; and, with 


ing her that Colte Loraine was alive and in 
London; thas he mighs soan olsim the posees- 
sions of the late Mrs. Loraine, which mus? ali 
be given up to him, with the exception of a 


ill-concealed trepidation fearing only, how- | few articles given to Marth Willisma, and the 


ever, that he was to be oniled to account for} 


books and pictures. These latter he requested 


the miaging will, he obeyed the eummons, pro. ; to have neatly packed ang sent him, and they 


ceeding to Lady Rosenbary’s boudoir. 





CHAPTER LITI. 


Joy never feasts so high, 
As when the first course is of misery. 
—Suckling. 
A springing joy 
A pleasure which no language can express, 
An egstacy, that mother s only feel 
Plays round my heart ! 
A. Philips, 


Anout the same4ime that Ravmone set out 


; 46 visit Loraine in hia sloop Walter was in seeme an age since you came to see me. 


, had juat arrived, in pursuance of his orders, 
| Tho pictures were placed in & compartment 
i of the box by themselves, and these Walter 
}took ont, looking upon them with much 
/ interest, many of them having been his 
i earliest efforts. 

He waa still regarding them, not having 
| yet sonched the books, whea Lady Rosenbury 
; entered the atudio, as he advanced to meet her 
with a joyfal exclamation. 
| “Dear Lady Rosenbary.” he said, placing 9 

chair for her accommodation, ‘‘ what an unex. 
pected pleasure to see you here!” 

“* You don’t deserve it at all, my dear boy,” 
“ip 


returned her ladyship. with a smile. 
Yor 


; his studio, reclining idly upon a lounge, with and Geraldine have negicoted me strangely of 


& thoughtful look on his handsome face. His 


in an adjoining cteses, be having lefs them 
untouched for several days. He had been too 
much excited of Jate to begin a new picture, 
and had ocoupied himes!f chicfly with thoughts 
o? Geraldine, of Lady Roseobary, and of his 
myeterious jase guest. He had received the 
second lester sent him by the latter, bat, as if 
afforded no clue to the wheraabouts of the 
fagitive, it Gid not-greatly relieve hie anxieties 
in regard to him. He knew, however, that he 
had not yet been captured by his enemies, 
from the fact that Dr. Mure's spy continued to 
linger about. the street, watohing all who 
entered or left the-house occupied by Walter. 

At the moment: we look in upon him, the 


| artist was holding im big hands a Court paper, 


in whish Ke bad jast read the announcement 


late!” 

Walter raised her ladyship’s hand to his 

‘lips, replying,— 

‘*} gatenced visiting Rosenbury House this 
‘evening. But your lacyship ia not looking 
‘well. In trath, dear Lady Rosenbary, you 
| are very pale!” 

{ ‘Jam only sick at beart, my dear Waiter,” 
replied her Iadyehtp, sadly. ‘* You snow thai 
Iam not free from troubles, and sometimes 

i ¢hey seem greater than I can bear!” 

| Walter expressed his sympathy in delicate 

| terme, adding,— 

| Can I not assist your iadyship in bearing 

‘your grief, or conquering it? If you would 


| confide in me, the troubie might look less! ” 


| “It is about Raymond _ I know of his lata 
designs upon your Jife, Walter, and the know- 
‘ledge weighs me to the earth!” 
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’ Walter started, his fears that her ladyship 
had overheard his conversation with Raymond 
in the boudoir being verified, and he pressed 


expsndi‘ures heavy. Your children must not be | He mentioned that he had met him before at 
portionless. No, Walter, I will not listen to’ Rock Land, and recognised his features on 
any more objections! My husband loved you! fiading him ill with fever. He told how he 


her Iadyship’s hand in silent sympathy, not ! as if you had been his own son, and, were he 


knowing what to say to comfort her in her | 
disappointment ia her son. ' 
“It is nop bessnse I love Raymond,” said | 
her ladyship, after a pause. ‘It is impoasi- 
ble to love  natare like his! I think nature 
made a mistake in giving me a mother’s 
instingts, for inatead of going out to Raymond, 
thay settle upon you, Walter. Oh, Walter, if 
you were only my son instead of Raymond! 
I said it was not because I love Raymond ! 
that I am so deeply grieved at his conduct. ' 
It is because my dear husband's son shonld 
be so unworthy of him, beoause the last of the 
Rosenburys should be a blot and disgrace | 
upon his line and name, because of the evil ha | 
will do in the world with his unchecked 
passions, cowardly heart, and unscrnpulons | 
will. Oh, wonld that I had been childless ' 
rather than the mother of Raymond!” 

** Would that I had been your son!” said 
Walter, moved to teara by ker ladyship's wild 
burst of grief. 3 
_ Lady Rosenbary reiterated the wish, add- 
ing,— 

“I talked with Raymond yesterday, begging 
him to follow in his father's steps, but I dia. | 
covered that he had inherited nothing of the ' 
nature of my dear husband. It may ssem ' 
hareh and unmotherly to say it, but he is ‘ 
utterly worthiess! There ia very little good | 
inhim! I have disowned him, Walter. He 
is no longer my son!” 

Walter felt that whatever course might be 
taken by her Iadyship could not fail to be 
mercifal as well as just, and he therefore made 
no reply. 

Lady Rosenbary soon continued, — 

“You are aware, Walter, that I possess in | 
my own right and at my absolute disposal a | 
large fortane. For many years I have had 
the intention of bequeathing it to a psraon | 
ontsidemy own family, and yesterday I made a 
will to that effect. I informed Raymond of ' 
the step I proposed taking, before the arrival 
of my attorney, and he was very violent in his 
anger!” 

* Bathe is wesJéthy enongh without your 
fortune, dear Lady Rosenbary,” said Walter. 

“ Certainly. Bat I think heis quiteas angry 
at my chosen heir a3 at the loss of my fortane,” 
said her ladyship, adding, with a smile. “ but 
you express no curiosity to know to whom I 
intend to bequeathing my property. Gaess who 
is to be my heir!” 

“I hope, whoever it is, he or she will be 
obliged to wait many ysars,” responded the 
artist, affectionally, ‘‘ Your ladyship has 
probably very kindly bequeathed your fortune 
to some charitable institation——” 

‘By no means. I have willed it to my 
adopted son, Walter Loraine |” 

The artist was most un aff-otedly astonished 
af this revelation, and her ladyship eoj>yed 
his emotion. 

“To me?” he said, with tears, and a 
—e voices, ‘Iam to be your ladyship’s 

eir?” 

‘Yes, my dear Walter,” anewered Lady 
Rozenbary. 

** T appreciate your great and generous kind. 
ness, dear Lady Rosenbnry,” said Walter, 
earnestly, ‘bat pardon ms for saying that I 
ought to deoline it. I bag you to leave it to 
Lord Rossnbury——" i 

“ Never!" ie. 

* Bat he may change in tims. With years 
he may gain wiadom. I fear, your ladyship, | 
thas I have coms between you and Raymond, 
and I beg you 9 relieve me of the crashing 
sense of obligation which I shall endure in 
being your heir, With the generous bequest 
of the late Lord Rosonbary, and what I gain 
by the sale of my pictures, I am really rich for 
one of my quies habits!” 

‘‘ True, tras my dear boy, but I look forward 
to the time when, as the husband of Lady Geral- 
dine Summers, and yourself a distinguished © 
artist, your hospitality will be large and your 


alive, would approve my course in making you 
my heir. No another word!” 

She placed her fioger with playful earneat- 
neess o1 Walter's lips, and he kissed her hand 
in silent gratitude for the proof she had given 
of her love, although it was repugnant to his 
feelings to accept it, 

Re:uming the subject, the artist pleaded in 
behalf of Raymond, with a rare generosity 
that touched her ladyship, and confirmed her 
intentions, but he ceased when she said, 
re o‘utely,.— 

‘*No, Walter, do not say another word in 
favour of Raymond! Did you say anything 
else, I could hardly refase you, but in this case 
I must be my own judge. It would be very 
different if he were dependent upon me, but 
you only ask me to swell his already fall coffers! 


’ It oould not make him batter or really happier. 


It being settled, therefore, that in the course 
of time you are to ba my heir and use wisely 
the fortane that will be yours, we will talk of 
something else. Loraine called upon Raymond 
yesterday, and had a long interview with 
him!” 

Walter expressed his surprise, remarking 
that he had advised Loraine not io cea sie Ray- 


had brought him to his home, how he had 
told Geraldine about him, dwelling on the 
mystery enveloping his guest, and how the 
maiden had sent him, skilfally disguised, the 
persecutor and late gaoler of the fagitive to be 
his nurse. The succeeding events were then 
narrated, and Walser added,— 

“Tam quite unable to conceive how this 
Dr, Mare could have been recommended me 
as a Mr. Bowen by the Lady Geraldine. She 
must have been akilfally imposed upon by him ; 
but how could he know who was my guest, 
that I had a guest at all, or that I ipl tsohen 
of him to Lady Geraldine?” 

‘€T looks singular, Walter, and, as you say, 
it is probable that Garaldine has been imposed 
upon, She is very generous to the poor, and 
in some benevolent visit may have encountered 
this Dr. Mare, I will ask her to-morrow 
evening, and you shall come nsxt day to Rosen- 
bury House to hear her reply |” 

Walter accepted the invitation, and her 
ladyship then drew from her pooket the deed 
she had had executed, giving Walter a hand- 
some income, and placed it in his hands, 

“You must not open it till I am gone 
,home,” she said, with a smile. “Pat it in 
your pocket, my dear boy. Taat is right,” 





mond again, and received a promise to that! she added, as Walter wonderingly obeyed her. 
effect. ‘‘ You can read it after my departure. What 
* Raymond said that Loraine made a have you been painting lately?” 
demand to be admitted asa member into my| ‘ Nothing,” wasthe response, ‘I have not 
family,” said her ladyship, ‘but such a) felt like work lately, living in such an atmos- 
demand seems preposterous! If he were in' phere of excitement, I have thought a great 
earnest, he presumed upon the hold he has! deal of Geraldine’s unpleasant social relations, 
acquired over Raymond!" and my longing has been great to take her 
“IT will see my father,” answered Walter, | from that atmosphere of coldness to a pleasant, 


| blashing at the relationship he thus ackrov-'loving home! It seems terrible to think of 


ledged, ‘‘ and see that he ceases to annoy your waiting two long dreary years before I can 
ladyship, and breaka off all connection with | claim her, but I could bear it better it her life 
Lord Rosenbary ! " ‘gould be all bright and happy in the maan- 
‘* IT am inclined to think, Walter, that Riy- time!” as 
mond tried to perauade Loraine to repeat his| ‘ Wait a little longer, Walter,” said her 
attempt upon your life. I spoke tohimstating ladyship, enosouragingly. ‘‘ Geraldine is brave 
my suspicions, and his confusion convinced me and trae-hearted, and will not allow herself 
of their trash, You must be on soir guard to be made miserable without great cause. 
agains} Lorains,. who may repeat his late And when enoffisient cause occurs, we can 
treachery to you in some other form. Do discuss the best way to overcome it. And if 
not forget my injunction! ” ‘absolately necessary for her protection, you 
“TI will not, Lady Rosenbury. How sirange know, you and Geraldine can contract ® mar- 
it seems,” he said bitterly, “that my father riage in Scotland at any time, with my 


Dead Petits Tae ara et ae 


| the shore, 
, well.” 


should have conspired against the life of hia sanstion and presence at the ceremony. Bat 


own son! I cannot unterstand it!" 


| Tadvise you to be patient. Something may 


‘It is equally a mystery to me, Walter. I yet ocour to favour you!” 


suppose it oan only be explained on the ground | 


‘‘ Your ladyship is s good comforter," re- 


that Loraine has no natural affection;, no turned Walter, gratefally. “I know that you 
heart! Iam curjrised that Raymond should ' see our dear Geraldine often, and observe if 
have @ared broach such a subject to your she is happy. Another cause of my recent 


father !"’ 


excitement has been the disappearance of my 


Walter sighed, ani atter a brief silence late guest, who must be wandering about 


asked,— 


“Is your ladyship going to the Earl's ball to- 
morrow evening?” 


“ Yea, on the Lady Gsraldine'’a account. I 


| London somewhere, with very little money in 
‘hig possession, as I conclade he has not yet 
! proffered his claims to his property.” 

‘« And all this excitement has kept you from 


have not seen her lately, and am a listle painting, of course. How have you employed 


anxious about her." 
** She meets me with little love or sympathy, 
I think, from her relatives. Shall you ,0? ” 


our time since I saw you last?” 
‘In thinking and reading, or attempting to 
read, As your ladyship entered I was about 


“I am not invited. The Earl, you may looking over a box of books and pictures sent 
rememberended my acquaintance with himself! me by Mes. Williams, to whom I had written 


at Rock Land, afew weeks since!” 

‘‘I remember that you told me what he 
said on finding you and Geraldine together on 
I wiil tell Geraldine that you are 


‘* Thank you, dear Lady Rosenbury. I will 
wrate a note to her to-morrow, under covar to 
you, if your ladyship will kindly forward it. 
I fear writing too often, lest the Earl should 
suspect our correspondence and break it off. 
T wieh to relate some singular events that have 
happened recently, and gain an explanation 
from Lady Geraldine.” 

‘: What singular events?” 

Walter replied by relating what he had once 
before partially told her ladyship, how he had 
found on the sands by the sea, near Barley- 
ford, daring his voyage on Loraine's sloop, 
the fagisive who afterwards became his guest, 


for them, fearing that my father might sell 
them. The pictures are among the frat I 
painted, even before going to Italy |” 

‘Indeed! I should like to look at them, 
Walter,” said Lady Rosenbury, with affes. 
tionate interest in her protégé. ‘‘I have the 
first picture you ever paiated, you know, and 
I ought to have @ second to match it!” 

She arose and approached the open box, and 
Walter hastened to exhibit the pictures to 
her, 

‘“I¢ is singular that sach pictares should be 
the production of a mere boy, as yoa were 
when you painted them—a welf-taught boy!” 
remarked her ladyship, contemplating them 
earnestly. “Not that they are finished in 
style, my dear Walter, for they are not, bat 
the conception of each is original, the treat- 
ment of the subject bold and striking, and the 
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general effcot excellent. They are well-calcu- 
lated to impress one with the genius of their 
author, and his fature capabilities. You have 
made vast improvement since painting those 
ornde pictures.” - 

Walter thanked her ladyship warmly for her 
unetinted praise, and, as she turned away, 
Lady Rosenbury’s geze fell upon @ large square 
Bible that Jay at the top of the box 

« Ab!” she exclaimed, “ that is one of the 
gifts I made your mother on ber wedding day, 
Walter! Id looks quite fresh, does it nos?” 

She sat down beside the box, and lifted the 
heavy book to her knee, noticing how unstained 
was the rich brown morocco binding, and how 
bright she gilt clasps. 

‘““My mother was always carefal of 
that Bible,” said Walter. ‘‘She always kept 
it covered, and generally locked in her box de- 
sides, that it might not be injured. I partiou- 
larly want to keep it, as Mrs. Williams told 
me that an hour or two before her death m 
mother called for me, begged to see you, an 
then asked for this Bible, requesting to be left 
alone. When Mrs. Williams returned, she 
seemed to have acquired some comfort from 
its peges, although she persisted in calling 
frantically for yourself, Lord Rorenbury and 
me! She afterwards enjoined Mra. Williams 
10 give it tome!” 

‘I wish I could have been with her in her 
last moments,” responded her ladyship. “I 
bave always felt anxious and diseatiefied when 
rememembering how earnest she oalled for 
me!" 

Bhe opened the book, and showed Walter 
the inscription in her own handwriting upon 
the fiy-leaf. 

She then turned over the leaves, coming to 
those left between the Testaments for family 
recordg. 

“Here is the notice of the marriage of your 
parents,” she said, indicating it to Walter. 
“We will look at the record of your birth!” 

She turned another leaf or two, and ex- 
claimed,— 

‘* What a singular way of mentioning your 
birth, my dear Walter! It is your mother's 
handwriting, and simply says that a son was 
born to herself and hnsband at such a date. It 
does not give your name! ” 

“ T have noticed the singularity before,” re- 
plied the artist, ‘and I spoke of it once to my 
mother, but she seemed annoyed and frightened 
because I had observed it, and immediately 
put the book away.” 

“ How strange ! 
pencil on the other side of the leaf. 
that will explain it,” 

Reversing the leaf, Lady Rosenbury glanced 
at the handwriting, remarking that it was that 
sme Loraine, and the next moment she 
said,— 

“Tt is somethirg she wrote to you acd me 
when she was dying. Look over the book with 
me, Walter, and we will read it together!” 

Walter obeyed, 

The writing was a hastily.written but 


Perbaps 





lap, and Walter started from the amazed 
trance inte which the perusal of that last con- 
fession of his dead nurse had plunged him, in 
time to catch her fainting form in his arma. 

He bore her to the lounge, sprinkled her 
white face with water, chafed her bands, and 
as he knelt beside her cried, in a voice thriliirg 
with a mighty, resistless joy and love,— 

‘Mother! On, mother, speak to me! Iam 
your son—ycur own son Walter!’ 

Lady Rosenbury recovered her consciousness 
before that thrilling cry, and she opened her 
eyes to find bereelf clasped to Walter's breast, 
and to find Walter's tear-wet face pressed 
against her own, while he lavished caresses 
upon her. 

“It is trae, then!” she exclaimed, half 
arising. ‘Oh, my son! my son!” 

It would be vain to attempt a description of 
their great joy. 

They received the dying Mrs. Loraine’s in- 
coherent confession as a statement of the 
trath, and neither could have doubied it had 
they tried. 

All was now explained—their instinctive 
love for each other, y Rosenbury’s aversion 
to Raymond, his resemblance to Mrs. Loraine, 
= Walter's likeness to the late Lord Rosen- 

ary. 

A thousand incidents and circumstances 
were remembered to confiim the dying 
woman's words. 

* On, Walter !"’ said her ladyship, as soon 
as she had partially regained her calmnes. 
‘The only thing that mars my joy is that 
your dear father has not lived to see this day. 
He loved you so, while believing you the son 
of Loraine and be mourned 80 over the strange 
nature of Raymond!” 

“ But he loved me,”, Walter urged as a con- 
solation. 

** Yes, my son. How sweetly that title 
sounds! I never called Raymond ‘my son’ 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


~~ 
CHAPTER XI. 


HE was thinking of Alwynne Brabante 

He wintered vaguely whether he ehoul? 
ever be able to beve two consecative thoughts 
that had no connection, or did not touch in the 
very amallest degree, on Alwynne. j 

It was almozt incomprehensible to him, 
how this girl had grown 80 much ae part of hie 
quiet, reticent self, yet there wae no irritation 
in the remembrance. Instead, it was strangely 
scothing to him. There was no bitterness in 
one single recollection of this beantifal girl, 
with her cold, almostimperioualy cold, indiffer. 
enoe to him. 

He had accepted her dicmiecal quietly, hut 
there was no sense of bopclessness in his heart 
as he lefts the ship at Qucenstewn, snd 
travelled on to London by himself. If he 
felt any anger at all it was against himeelf. 
He might have gauged this girl's nature and 
character better. He bad had no right to 
speak of so intimate a subject afier so short 
and unsatisfactory:an acquaintance. He had 
only met with hia just deserts, 

He frowned now as he strolled on, and 
recalled the impatience that had forced bim 
to broach such @ serious question as marriage 
to Alwynne. There was no sbatcment of the 
desire within his breast to link her life to his; 





, on the contrary, since their seperation his 
feelings had only deepened and intenaified 
threefold, but bis impatience was curbed. He 
told himself he must not allow impatience to 
come into the matter at all. He must win 
6nd woo Alwynne in quite another way. 





His pulees thrilled as he pictured to himeelf 
; ber gradual surrender. He felt she did not 
| bate him ; in fact, before she had changed to 


—I couldn't! Have you thought of dear Geral- | him so strangely, he bad imagined without 
dine’s joy? She will be mydaughter, afterall, yunity thas her sympathy and liking went 


. and ber husband will not be the obsourely 


born painter sbe now expecis. You know you 
are now Lord Rosenbury !"’ 

Walter expressed the joy he felé on Geral- 
dine’s account, and then a shadow fii:ted 
across the brightness of his face as he said, — 

* Dear mother, this will be a bard blow for 
Raymond——” 

** But no more than he deserves,,’ replied 
Lady Resenbury. 


, Mrs, Loraine, when she died, and heard the 


Bat there is writing in , 
, @D ueurper ever since. And, my son, the secret | 


truth from her lips. He has kuown himeeif 


| of Loraine’s connection with R»ymond is now 


explained. Loraine’s attempt to bil! you is 


, also explained. I can only wonder that I 


characterietic scrawl, in pencil, and showed , 
signs of physical weakness and great ex- . 


citement. 

It was to the following effect,— 

“To Lady Rosenbury, Walter, Raymond ! 
Iam dying. I fear death will come before any 
of you can reach me. I cannot die with my 
terrible life-secret on ~ soul, 
I have been co wicked. It was not my fault. 
Colte made me do it. Walter ie not my eon, 
and Raymond is not Lord Rosenbury. I 
changed the children when they were babies, 


Forgive me. . 


Oh, forgive, forgive me! Justice mustbe done. | 


Raymond, pardon your poor weak mother. Oh, 
I bave suffered so all my life for my wicked 
Geed. I swear with my dying breath that I 
chavged the children. Walter is the eon of 
Lora and Lady Rosexbury! Raymond, .my 
ton, forgive-——” 

The name svocecded in a firmer hand- 
Writing, as if the dying woman bad summoned 
all her strength in that last effort to undo the 
wrong she bad done. 

Tis buck dropped firem Lady Rorerbory’e 


never suspected the truth before.” 
‘*And I too wonder thatI never did,’’ re- 
marked Walter. ‘ There was sc much in the 


conduct of Mre. Loraine at times, as in ber | 


husband’s, that was altogether unexp!ainabie 
upon the ordinary hypothesis, and yetI never 


had the faintest suspicion that 1 was not their. 


son, What joy it is to feel that I derive my 
being from you and my dear father!" 

Lady Rosenbury reglied that his happinces 
could not be greater than her own, and 
added, — 

‘‘ The first thing to be done is to make your 
discovery known to Raymond, and then to 
instate you in your rightful position. The car- 
riage is waitin atthe door, Walter. Bring that 
dear old Bible with you, and let us go home at 


once and take immediate steps for your re-, 


cognition,” 


Bhe arose with feverish eagerness to take | 


her departure, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Warermiizs are of ancient date. The first 
one ever built, according to best accounts, was 
erected on the river Tiber, at Rome, a Dp 50 
Wine mills were in original use in the twelfth 
century. Tidemills were operated in Venice 
about 1708. Sawmills are eaid to bave been 
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in vee at Acgtberg, Germany, about 1322. 








‘‘ He was with his mother, | 


, out towaids him spontancously, and withcut 
any restraint. She was free to be wooed, too. 
| Did he not know that from her mother, who 
[had conveyed the information in the most 
| delicate, tactful, yet most decided fashion ? 
{ §Sbhe was free, therefore he would woo her ; 
and looking into the depths of her pure eyes 
‘be would lose the pain and shadow of his 
former eorrow, and live egsin & manu without 
a sigh or regret in life, The very thought of 
it brought & Jook to his face that rolled at 
least ten years off his age. 

The love be had for Alwynre was something 
he bed never felt before. His wife baa 
carried his passion, the baser part of his 
nature, by storm, 8s it were, blinding bis eyes 
:and his jadgment by the briiliancy of her 
personality, keeping the psesion até fever- 
heat by all the arts of a practiced and born 
ccquette. When ditillusionment had come 
there had been no sentiment, no nobie infia- 
ences to give even an inetant’s relief; and the 
shame that finished the story was one that 
struck the iron of despsir through the pride of 
bis heart, not through the love. 

It had been the remembrance of this stained 
‘honour and shamed pride that bad driven 
‘bim away, &® wanderer in strange lands, and 
made him grow so cold and cynical and bitter 
towards all men and women save his sister, 
perhaps, and ber belongings, until the day thas 
be bad locked into Alwynune’s fl. wer.like face, 
and bad stocd silent and reverent befcre the 
, upspeakable purity of her young soul, revealed 
‘ to him go unexpectedly, yet so surely. 

; Is was as though the sun had euddenly 
; broken through some great beavy cloud, and, 
' fised by all its powers, had bent its golden 
; warm on some great block of ice before it, 
moving it gently but surely, and softening is 
until it fell apart, and murmured away in tiny 
rivuleta. So melted the bitterness, the scep- 
ticism, out of Hugo,s heazt, as he stood bathed 
in the warmth and glory of Alwynne’s beauti- 
ful, innocent, sculfaleyes! She had changed 


. him back to the man he had been before the 
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& great blow of bia life bad fallen—to the same | Hago laughed outright. The conversation turned on Blair Hanter 
ig man, and yet to w better. “ The same spiifire as of yore, Gas! Jack, | and his extraordinarily h face. 
1) His whole mind was impregnated with the | why don't yoa muzzle this little person?" “T have imagined all sorta of romances 


girl's individuality. He yearned for her all at 
once, a8 he walked through she grounds of this, 
cne of his most noble possessions. 

“My queen! my heart!” he eaid to him- 
self, suddenly. In imagination he pictured 
her coming towards him beneath the famoug 
ei ola trees that were just beginning to break into 
j ‘ green once more. Every grace of her beanti- 

fal person was remembered, and in fancy he 
could read the pleasare his presence cailed up, 
radiating her lovely face. The visions were 80 
complete, so absolute, Hugo’s heart-beat 
quickened, and a flash dawned on his dark 
skin, 

“I will not be too impatient, but I cannot 
wait too long. In a few days, a week, perhaps, 


a I will go up to town again, By that time they | 
& will baveretarned to their hotel from the coun- 
ey try. Toey will not stay away very long, for Mrs. 

Brabante was qaite decided on remuining in | 


" town till the eud of the season. I will be so | 
4p carefal when [ see her.” 
re Hago had flang away his cigar, and was 


walking on, only mechanically his thoughts 
were so busy and 80 beautifal in their hopefal- | 
ness. 
‘*T will be as ceremonions, as distant, as she 
would desire She does not hate me, Hate! 
- Tne meaning of the word muss be unknown to 
, anch as she. She liked me in our first meeting. 
Pray Heaven sh» will tke me syain, and hke me 
‘3 better and better ae we grows to know me. 
bs We have at least one enbjecs of mutual interes$ 
is in Basil Cauning. I feel she will be glad to 


4 think I have already helped the boy so much, 
Poor little onap! How surprised he was to gee 
4 me tarn up so soon after his arrival in the 
4 great oily! His gratitude was sincere. at all 
, events; and how touched he was to think I 


sae 


shoald have basied myself about his small 
affairs before looking to my own!” 
Hayo turned to look back for the ata! wart 
figure of his brother-in flaw. He smiled a 
lissle at his next thoughs 
“Tf one were always as honest with the 
world ag one ig with onessif!"’ he mused. 
“If [had been truthfal with that boy. and 
had told bim my real reason for being in Lon- 
don eo soon after my arrival! Well,” he 
langned softly, ‘is wasa very harmless reason, 
> and one that Basil would have appreciated 
ra most faily, for I thick his adoration for her 
exceeds even mine; and I take is he would 
giadly have accompanied me when I went to 
call on Mes. Biabsaore it only for the ocbance 


of a xlimpre at Alwynne’s face, Donbtless, 
i tivo, Mrs. Biabante would have conde3zended 
} to receive euch a humbia guest had he made 


his sppearance at the hotel under my wing |" 

Woaereby it showed than Lord Taunton bad 
nos been long in Uoderstanding « little of the 
nutore of the marveliously handsome and 
somewhat Mysterious woman whom Aiwynne 
osiled her mosher. 

The visit to the horses was prolonged until - 
tnore was only # very iitole time to rash inta 
bis clothes for dinner Lady Gus almoss 
glared at her uvfortanate husband when the 
two men made a tardy and apologetical appear- 
auce in the small drawing-room. Wause this how 
Jack remembered hia leszon? Was this how 
be intended to help her in the question of 
throwing Hugo and Bianche together? Lady 
Gas fels almost murderous, and she flashed 
her pretty eyes ominously at her husvand's 
baucsome, amused face. 

* Wais until I yes ayood chance, and I will 
pinch yoa!”’ be whispored, maliciouely, in his 
esr, Out load she ciscnseed the horses. 

‘I wonder you men don'’s have your homes 
buils in she stables altogether |" she declared. 
** Really, bow any one can be so foolish ag to 
imegine thenteelves attractive or fascinating 
in the'very leset degree is something I am be- 
ginning not to understand. Give a man a 
sorsygy, knock kneed, bay mate, or @ roan, or 
& oléstnut, or what not, and he will turn his 
badk on the most beautiful woman in the 
world {”’ 
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Lady Gos ntoaged to convey homicide in 
all its horrors at her, not in the leases dis- 
mayed better. half, while Lord Taunton turned 


; to Miss Glenlee, 


‘*T hope you are not going to be ungenerous 
enough to back Gussie up in shis most 
outrageous speech ? ” he said, lightly. 

Misa Glenlee smiled, She was lying back in 
her chair, looking singularly attractive in her 
biack velvet dinner dress, which dispiayed her 
white neck and arms to their fullest advan- 
tage. Her hair by candlelight was perhaps 
too pale; it loot the warmth that she sun’s 


| rays discovered, and her face peraaps without 
| @ hat was too ronnd and not so handsome ; still 
| she was undeniably a bsautifal woman for | 
those who admired large proportions, and a: 
| preponderance of delioste colouring over in- 


tellectual qualitics, 
Hugo had always been impressed with 


, Blanche Gienlee’s large, languid beauty ; bat 
| beyond admiring her, az he always adntired 


all that was satisfaction in either nature or 
art, she did not in the least sppealto him. He 


| Gid not like sc-esiled smart women, who 


thought it their duty to rnb the edges off 
everyone they met by the pungency of their 
wit, bat he alsd abomivated ‘fools, and had 
nothing in common with cull brains. 

Blanche Glenlee was certainly not a fool, 


, but she was certainly by no means an intellec- 


tual woman, Her very langucr, which at 
some times bad acted such a soothing inflaence 
upon bim, at others irritated him almost to a 
verge of nervousness. He had a distinct 
longing to take her by her two shapely 
shoulders, and shake the sleepy look from her 
whole individustity, and the spathetioindiffer- 
ence ous of her big blue eyes. 

Lady Gus was distinotly out ef her reckon. 
ing when ehe let her fertile little brain pian 
and manceuvre on & matrimonial allianca 
between her friend and her brother. Woman- 
like, however, she allowed bersélf to full into 
the error that what was satisfactory to her 
rather difficult fancy must patarally be 
gatisfactory to Hugo. 

Mies Gleuiee emiled af Lord Taunton’s 
speech, 

‘‘Gua knows more shout horses than I de. 
I thins Lam a little afraid of them. perhaps; 
that is why I don't osre about them.’’ 

Lady Gas drew ber brows into’ « Hine, the 
nearest approach to a frowa which she cver 
permitted herself. This last remark of 
Blanche'a waa distinotly not saceessfal. To 
tell Hogo or any other Eaglishman she did 
not care wbont horses was— well, it was not a 
remark caleutated to enéourage mach sym- 
pathy. 

Hugo, howevér, was impressea nefther one 
way or tbe other by Mies Gienlee's’ frank con- 
fession. He fets he‘mnat do his ditty and talk 
to her, thoayh be would infinitely have pre- 
ferred @ continuation of his flong chat with 
Jack Trevelyan on alf matters of sport, foreign 
and otherwise. or to have enstoxteed himeelf in 
one of the easy chaira and ‘dived ‘into The 
Field and other masculine papers, whose 
appearance had been very untreqdent sand 
very stale duriny bis varied travels. 

Place aux Dames was, however, with Hugo 
absolutely a oresti, and he catriéd ont big 
courtesy in thie respedcs. even to the humblest 
of the feminine servants who waited upon 
him. 

Tf he had confessed the absolute truth of hia 
heart. he would have said that he would have 
been jast as pleased if there had been no 
stranger eojonroing within his gates on this 
bis first apvesarance-at hie old home; ‘bat he 
kept this feeling so well hidden that Lady 
Gua had no intimation of the fact thas Hugo 
could have, dispensed most willingly and 
easily with Wies Gienlee's presence, despite her 
beantiful complexion and yellow-hair. 


Gaa. 


abouts him!" Lady Gus cried. ‘The firss 
day I saw him playing the organ ia the old 
church I assure you, Hugo, he seemed to me 
like some spirit from another world. Blanche, 
didn’s you feel inclined to fallin love with him 
on the spot?” 

**No, I don't think so,"" Miss Gienlea said, 
stolidly surveying the fruit on the plate with 
@ raminating air, as though the question put 
to her was something that required her miaute 
atiention, 

‘Well, and have your romances any good 
foundation ?’’ Lord Taunton inqaired. 

Mr. Trevelyan made'a face at bis-wife. 

“Gos wants to believe heis some prince in 
' disguise; whereas, if the truth were knowa, I 
fully expect he will turn out to be a pork- 
butcher | "’ 

‘*Ob | how nasty!” ejaculated Miss Gleniee, 
‘and her shapely hand paused as she was about 
\to.convey @ grape to her lips, ‘' Just fancy, 
{and we travelled from town with him!" 
| Lord Taunton could not resiat from smiling, 
| His sieter’s sudden exclamation at her bus- 
| band’s prosaic theory was not so amusing to 

him as the absolute faith. with which Mies 

Glenlee accepted any statement, and: she 
‘righteous horror she exhibited at the mere 
possibility of having been broughé into she 
same atmospheric space with plebeian, if caly 
for a, short period. 

Rasbing about the globs had certainly rubsed 
off she corners of Hugo's olass prejudices, if 
ever they had been strovgly planted in bis 
mind. Having hobnobbed with all sorts and 
conditions of men, thie expression of the oid- 
fashioned, narrow-minded traditions that were 
80 fast dying out was refreshing in ore sense, 
while it roused hia contempt in another. 

** Don't listen to Jack, Miss Glenles,” he 
said, while he gave his brother-in-law a glarce 
from hie wonderfal eyes; ‘‘He is simply 
jealous of this very uncommon-looking young 
| man, that is all. For my part Gue's idewis the 
‘right one, and our musical Adonis must. be 
' some princely person in disguise.” 

’ He certainly was most distinguished, and 
had charming manners,” Miss Gienlee con- 
fesced, not entering in the leass into the very 
jameall joke of the moment. ‘' Bat then,” 

looking up at him again with her sleepy, stupid 
| eyes, ‘then someone woald be gare to know 
something abont him; and then, way should he 
| ghoose snch @ place to live in, and why——” 
| Lady Gas frowned almost entirely this time. 
' A glance at her husband’s gravely amused face, 
‘and a knowledge that Hago was intent on ous- 
| ting his poar into a maltitade of shavings he 
| wonid never eat, made her annoyasce at her 
friend’s almost incomprehensible stupidity 
j} amount for a moment to anger. 
| Blanche never used to be so dull!” sho 
' thonght to herself, “‘sotiresome, If thereisone 
thing Hugo appreciates more than another it ia 
@touchof homoar!’ And then Lady Gas calmed 
down, ‘After all, how does one know this au- 
conscious simplicity may not just be the only 
charm he admires most? He must have bad 
& pietbora of sharp-witted women out in that 
abominable America. There is no doubé he 
| admires her, and she certainly does look spler- 
| did in evening dress? I don't know anyone 
| with such ® neck and arms as Blanche has!” 
| All the same. Lady Gas‘ cnuld not heip con- 
| foasing to herself, as she led her guest into the 
igmall drawing-room again, that eo far her 
rmieatrimonial mancetvres did mos show any 
prospect of being crowned with immediate 
: and glorious success, 








| 
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CHAPTER XII, 


Tne firat week of Lord Taunton’s return 
was passed very quictly at Torre Abbey. 
Acting on his distinct wish Lady Gus invited 





Dinner passed over merrily, than’s to Lady | no other guesss, nor indalged in no entertain- 


ments of any sort or description. 
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She was never dull herself; and when she 
waa not seated on her nursery floor playing 
and prattkng with her two babies, she was 
either driving Misa Gienlee ‘briskly through 
the avenues of budding trees, or fiding early 
in the morning with Hugo and ber husband 
while Miss Gienlee spill slamsbered peacefully 
on her pillow, or daa wildly romnd to 
gome one or cured of oy gees, 
or pitting at: : 
with she soundot ‘her  pathotig iliatle 
voice, Lady Gua wag. sever still tex slong 














planted it.on b +#al wart should 
‘‘ Any moré insabordination,”’ be.observed, 
aa Lady Gas clang to hig neck, laughing, 








end 
| ea Mr. Biair ‘Ho 
; 


‘| Hatest admirations at firs); butgas 
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‘Ob! darling, les me down! let me down! 
Look, there is someone coming up the avenue. 
On! Hugo, dear, dear, sweet darling! I will 
adore you for ever if only you will put me 
down, my dear!’ in an absolute agony. 
* Just look at my leg!" 

“It isan admirabie leg!" Lord Taunton 
quoth, quietly, glancing at the tiny foot ia its 
exquisite silk casing. ‘ Yes, I admire it very 
much !"’ 

“ Jaok, Jack, you wretch! you uamanly mon- 
ster! Wiil you see your wife,#he mogher of 
your children, treated ia this 1. way? 
Jack, how dage.you laugh like ‘Oh! :if 
only I were.down .on tke groun Hugo, 
sweet, dear brother, I-beg! I beseech! I en- 


he had some kin in England, bat did not men- 
tion your name, or of course——” 

“Qh! of coarse,” said Biuir Hunier, airily. 

Lady Gus was intensely interested. 

* Bat co tell me all abou it,’’ she cried. 
** Jast fancy! How smail the world is. Hugo, 
I suppose you never dreamed of having met 
@ connection of Mr. Hunter's anywhere?” 

“Never!” Hugo said, quistly. He was 
astonished, and noé saitogether pleased, to find 
that the lad, in whom he had taken s0 mach 
definite interest, und for whom Aiwynne had 
shown such decided. friendship, shouid be 
intimately connected with one whom he feis 
intuitively was an individual as.far below sho 


gratitade was.accepted he did not 


Payee pert caliare as he was above it in 

t footsteps cruneh- dlpertections. 

pet rte a 3 ren ual ‘| “ItMixHunter notieed the cold, ours way in 
Mr. 5 


trang. 








big, door 
nap dickiiticapensty enough & 


Lady Gag.managed to-smotker.a agreaz 
dean ‘bpptar’@ cagsian ioe bing 
; ground j 













‘man came into the hall host 








enough just to begin 


his shoughta progresesd.. ‘On 


was the fact, a litsl 









‘‘and you will see what a brother's wrath is 
like, my lady!" af 
“Do you think T am frightened of you?” ; 
oried the litle individasl, contemptuously. | 
‘tWhy! I am moat comfortable up here! | 
What a lovely broad shoulder you have, to be | 
gare, Hugo! No, don’s trouble to. put me 
down! I assura you I quite evjoy being so ; 
high in the world!” 
“Jack, you are ® much-to-be-pitied man!” 
Gerd Tsunton’s fase conveyed the most 
guprems ccommiseration, H 
He, however, made no effort to dislodge hia | 
pretty burden, but strotied leisurely about the | 
hall with it, whistliag softly. i 
Lady Gaus, despite her brave indiffexange, — 
Wad. nome: too. comfortable; she had to qligg 
despesately to her brothor's.neck. Sie was 
conscious that sha: waa exhibiiing. a good 
quarter of a yard of most shapely leg and 
ankle, that her husband wag enjoying a 
hearty langh at her-expense, andthe grave- 
faced busier was trying in vain to maintain 
thie conrposare in-the distance, 

Bu); ail ‘the sams, she did not .mean to 
acknotriedge ‘hergelt’-diecomfitted jast. yet, 
Inall fan and’ merrioent there ran mingling: 
with'it- a. deeper feeling—a feeling of intense: 
gladness af the daily convincing evidences-of : 
the great ohange-in her brother's mental 
condition. 

Hema loager haun{ad/her..dreama at night: 
with» visianeiof bis dark) faco—sombra: aad 
sorrewiat—the brandsof a.simand shamemot 
hi¢upenshis brow; no longer: did his gleomy 
manner and quiet voices rack her tender. little. 
heassewieh pisy.and paiai! 

It «was almest the Hago.of bygone chilki- 
hood days: wao lived with; her now, romping | 
and itessingiand playing with her.as with | 
Home kitean, | 

“Tiaak Heaven! ob! thank Heaven 1" | 
thoughs listle Lady:G as, seahe bens; herhead, | 
004 4Wwithoat.gome: difficulty, to drop » kiss an, | 
the duck jhead, round. which, her :arai was 
oliaging, 
again, add mow hoiis grésvo ths same ee of 
ol ‘Gaty (it seems -to.me.asthodzh there. 
Were the gleam of: something seven. happier 
posibte te him -now ‘than -there .wasi then. |, 
Doss be tove’ Bianshe alreadyi?’ Thiminswie:: 
Shas. Qiviiehe-nsaeé bevgoodita him; size (| 
muss nos teroc-away one, grain Ofdhis praciogg : | 
loveor dda ‘Bat whavam [ sbinkiag: | 
of?) Aa 4f Bianehe qowld: doi such ow taing! |, 
T oan-give her no. higher. puaise shan.when I 
say I fied’ her.worsby ‘to »be: Hiago'’s) wite;') 
and thea Lady Gus gave a timy .squeal, 


| might not have so great a count. to make 
| in wiedom of the world, in knowledge of-that 


, Mayayitivd; and bia exes, o 
“*T never thougat to.sea him-amile; | & 











though why-it ahoutd Page 


hardly heneaappioas 
with his sunny dar: 


after all, so.youmg. perbaps, 


world's ways, Lord Taunton suddenly felt as 


wee.wanted ‘to 


he; 
3 bat. 


+ onca.continusd hia con- 


“yj age Adonis i rk. |letit-appear 
eden nw. Maen erincgly, pores Peni ae with Tindy Gadon the subject of a 


small .. } they were arrangiog for the 
aalesbabion etistie Villages of old-and mew 
Torre jimee.cduring the forthcoming fort- 
night,end Hag d Jack Trevelyan ,stroiled 
awav-tegether. 
‘“Rameort of chap thai!’ Mr. Trevelyan 
as he stepeke@ match and lit his cigar. 
‘“Oan’s quite. phim ont?'’ he said this 


“Nota very: 






‘problem to solve if 
Z it, SIcdaresay,” was Lord 
‘Taunton'sreply, as-he,400, had recouree to the 


fragrant. weed. 

“Think he ia a bad lot, 6h?" 

‘“I think,’ Hugo said, as he flang away @ 
Match, ““that:I bave met something like him 


"| before.in. my. many travels. Bit ot an udven- 


turer, I should say,, whose face decidesiy ia 
his fertane!”’ 


‘*My little ‘bird will take such fancies!” 
Jack Trevelyan taid, half-apologetically, and 





though he stood in the presence of a cen- 
tenarian, The other fact—and this was more | 
definite, and icsa pleasant was the determina. ' 
tion—thas Lady Gas’s musical Adonis was by | 
no means @ sympathetic individaal to Lady ; 
Gaus's brothez. i 

“Nose fellow I would truab a yard,” Hugo | 
thought, suddenly and sbroptiy,, to bimeelf, | 
He could not have deftugd whence or why this | 
feeling shou'd hava come. He only, knew it! 
had come, and woald remain, After ali, how- i 
ever, » hke or dislike pf this kind mast be fo | 
very aasnal, he wen) onto think; for beyond 


seeing Mr. Btair' Hunter,seated at the organ, | 
perhaps,.once a week, Haogo woald rot neces- 
sarily bs brought in contact with him. Ha, 
conid not help regretting a little, neversielgas, ; 
that his sistey Shoatd“bs-sa cordial in her wel- ; 
come of the-yauny organist, bouts whom she | 
had had to confess she knew listie or nothing, 
Glanocing as Jack Trevelyan, Lord Taupton | 
felt at.oncs his brother.in-Jaw, if not wholly | 
objessing to him, wag not altogether enamonred | 
cf ‘his wife’s protege. 
Both men were, hoywsver, nogiless to say, | 
mosé couryeous in sheir greefing of the young 
man, and Lord Taunton was nots listle sur. | 
prised when, after a few moments’ desultory | 


i convergation, dealing with the putpsrt of hia | 
| visis to the Abbey, Bisie Hunter turned to him 


atid said— 

“I wonder if I may, yenimrs,to, express qome 
grakitade to you, Lord Taunson—gratitade 
which [ assure 46. mi08h,eincega 2."’ j 

Hego bowed pggent, of course, though mach 
ipr.au ingtang, | 

3 ser Wen on— A | 

‘JT aliude SO. TQURS RA Lng nee An Pepe of: 

hi young kingmen, Basjl Canging, He, jus, 

me of your ggodngss to him; and,I, kaow. | 
ing bow sorely ne need of aasiaganae,.fels, | 
perkaga, you; wonjd.nos$ abject to,aiiow me to | 

d ray georctal awoke fo His. 

‘Ineed poshoan ks, whatener,’| Hage snawerad 
at, Onge; padi theagh she sadayxoured.not.toa 
show it, @ cerpein reabrajei: owna ipso -hig 
wiee, “ham onlytop.giad to. give & belpiag | 
hand £0 soy ene; ent I, khopghd, aad esitl 


. think, this listle chapdeseaves it. He told mo, 


half-lightly. ‘ Biess her hears, all is goid 
thas glitters to hor, Tannion!" 

“Tong may it ba vo, Jack! bat don's ran 
away with the notion I kcow anyshing xboud 
this chap. Never sas eyes on him brivce! 
Ie’a only a sors of instines that warns me 
&iwaya where and, where nos I oan pat my 
trast. Ons gata it knocking about aa I nave 
done, aud.@ vexy necessary adjanct to one’s 
daily life is,ia, 1 oan teli ypu, for cn3 ures 
wish some-strepes customers, apd it ia best to 
have ,goque sort, of scout on t14,$raok tu pus 
ong.on) onas;guard. No, 1 know nothing 
about. shia, Adonis, bas I don’t thipk be is 
eisher & prince o: # pork butcher, or, indeca, 
anything 69 fall os honest.” 

“ What. aboqs taig boy he calls his kins- 
n? ” 

Huzo told bricfly ali he had to tell abouts 
Baail Canning. 

“ Jaat as bonssas and true @ lad to Took on 
ag thia fellow ig falaa!”’ ho desiared 

“Yon rush soon to a. congiasion!” Trevelyan 
said, nos withoat a Hagerjag touoh of jass 
reserve m hie voice, 

‘‘I do,’ Hago said, kickive a stone ahead 
ofthim. “Its a bad babit, lam atraid, only 
habits are-eugh deuced: thiagats cling to one, 
and.” with a litle pansa, ‘fafter suca an 
experienca a3 I have bai,one.is. api to jamp 
to & conclusion withons:muph hesitasion,”’ 

Is was the first.mention he bad made as 
yet of hia old sorrow and treable. 

Jack. Trevelyan smoked: ov in silence, Ha 
felt it required @ more delibaxettonod than his 
to broach ths sabject of the past Yet, as the 
silence continued, he jelijhe mings apeak. — 

“+ You fied iife 4 little batter now, gld chap, 
don't you ?’': he.said, abenptiy,.ag they walked 
on. 

Taunton pauced a moment, befora he 
anewered, ' A 

«¢], find life,aa. I waver hoped to find it 
again, brivhd and beautital, Jack, quoe sora 
beautiful ina higher, better sense, beaptatul 
in.an infioity of hope, and, a premogiijon of 
coming happiness,” J 5 

‘Rreyelyso was silent 9gein, his, troughts 


baagy. 


“ He.means Bianghe,” be 29id $0, himself. 
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[MISS GLENLEE WAS LYING BACK IN BER CHAIB, LOOKING SINGULABLY AT7RACIIVE IN HER BLACK VELY&T DINNER DRESS!) 


* Bo my little bird was not so wrong after 
ali! Certainly life and humanity are strange 
questions to anewer. If I had been asked 
straightforwardly what I thought of this 
matter I should have raid that Biancbe Glen- 
lee was absolutely the last, the very last, 
woman in the world to make Hogo speak 
enoh words as he bas just spoken! Gas is 
r wht, after all, when she calls me an old 
- mpleton, for verily the more I live the more 
i jearn.” 

Both men were silent after this almost for 
the space of ten minutes, neither of them in 
the least divining how utterly at variance 
sheir mutual thoughts were. 

Taunton epoke first. 

*“ Do you want me to go to Tattersall’s for 
you?” he asked, as he flung away the end of 
bis cigar. ‘1 shall ron op to town to morrow 
BLG stay until Tuesday.” 

Jack Trevelyan looked his surprise a little. 
Tis was the first intimation Hugo had given 
ut & journey to London, 

“Well, if you can see a decent sort of 
buck not too big a price,” and then they were 
tairly launched on toe horse question again, 
sad otber matters dropped. 

Lady Gus did not take such a philosophical 
view of her brother’s departure as her 
husband. 

“Going to town? What for? Tattersall’s ? 
Ob, the usual old story! Horses! borses! 
rorees! I declare if a fairy came to me now 
snd asked me, ‘if not yourself who or what 
would you be?’ I would say, unhesitatingly, 
make me a horee!” 

“And a lovely little animal you would 
make!” Mr, Trevelyan observed, enthusi- 
astically. 

Lady Gus boxed hie ears lightly, and re- 
verted to her trouble. 

‘* Bo disappointing, just as Blanche and be 
se getting on £0 well, too! I quite thought 
lacs night at dinner that they Icoked as 





ee they were really falling in love at 
ass)” 


“ Well, I think you may continue to think | 


tbat,” Mr. Trevelyan observed, and then he 
proceeded to repeat what Hugo had said. 

Lady Gus was enchanted. 

“ Really, I never though’ to be so success- 
fal so soon. Why, Jack, it took you ages to 
fall in with me—don't you remember?” 

Mr, Trevelyan gathered his wife into his 
arms and kissed her pretty lips. ‘‘ My little 
bird!” he said, tenderly. 

They were in Lady Guos’s own particular 
sanctum. Some letters were lying on the 
table. She picked up one, and gave it to her 
husband, 

** Poor Lena! she is distraught about her 
mother’s death. I am so sorry for her.” 

“Does she mention Graham at all?” 
queried Mr. Trevelyan. 

Lady Gus shook her head. 

* Bat Blanche bad a letter from Lady Rose 
last night, and she told me it was common 
report that Sir Henry was going to be married 
immediately to this other woman. Surely, 
Jack, he must be socially ostracised for such 
an act of indecency |" 

* Grabam doesn’t care for society, and he 
knows bis value to the S:ate. But it is a 
damnable state of affairs, anyhow! ” 

Lord Taunton kissed his sister s short fare- 
well on the morrow, and carried away with 
him a somewhat long list of commissions be 
had undertaken for Mies Glenlee, 

He sighed a sigh of relief and excitement 
as he drove through the soft spring air to 
Westchester. 

It was more than a week since he had 
called at the hotel, and been informed that 
Mrs. and Miss Brabante bad gone away for a 
few days into the country. By now they 
must surely be returned. Even if they were 
not it was a relief to be doing something other 
than leading a life of monotonous routine 
and waiting in the country. 





And then if she were there—as no doubs 
she was! F 

Hugo's dark face flushed, and the blue in 
his eyes deepened. He had set himeelf @ 
bard task when he determined to be patient 
where Alwynne was concerned. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue fastest travelling in England is made 
by sn express train between Grantham and 
Loncaster. The distance is seventy-one and 
& half miles, and the trip is usually made in 
fifty-six minutes—a speed exceeding a mile 
and a quarter a minute, 

A man cannot do two things atatime. A 
woman will broil a steak, and see that the 
coffee does not boil over, and watch the cat 
that she does not steal the remnant of meat op 
the kitchen table, and dress the youngest boy,. 
and set the table, and see to the toast, and 
stir the oatmeal, and give the orders to the 
butcher, and sbe can do it all at once and 
not half try. Man bas done wonders since 
he came before the public. He bas navigated 
the ocean, he has penetrated the mysteries of 
the starry beavens, he has barneebed the 
lightning and made it pull street cars, and 
light the great cities of the world. But he 
can’t find a spool of red thread in bis wife’s 
work. basket ; he can’t discover her pocket in 
a dress banging in the closet; he cannot bang 
out clothes and get them on the line the right 
end up. He cannot hold clothes pine in ais 
mouth while he is doing it either. He cannot 
be polite to somebody he hates. He would 
never think of kissing his rival when he met 
him, as a woman will kiss her rival. He 
can’t sit in a rocking-chair without banging 
the rockers into the base boards. He can’t 
put the tidy on the sofa pillow _ side out, 
He cannot sew on a button. In short, he 
cannot do a hundred things that women do 
almost instinctively. 
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NOVELETTE.) 
NAN’S GUARDIAN. 
a 
CHAPTER LIL 


THERE are essentially commonplace houses, 
just as there are decidedly commonplace 
people—houses built without the slightest 
regard for good taste or high art, but which 
yet are healthy and comfortable, provided the 
tenants are not people with a longing for the 
beautiful, or possessed of such very sensitive 
tempers that ugly surroundings are positively 
+ ffl:ctions to them. 

Sach a house was Albani Villa, Camberwell, 
or—as Mra. Browne much preferred to call it 
— Denmark Gill. 

Is possessed every comfort and every 
requisite for ® family of moderate size. It 
was cheap, convenient, and healthy ; but, it 
must be confessed, is was ugly—marvellously 


ugly. 

In the first place, the builder had been 
possessed of very few ideas, and, therefore, 
the six houses which composed Sumner-road 
were all precisely alike. 

Although detached, and each boasting a 
somewhat high-flown name (for the most part 
borrowed from popular singers), the half. dozen 
villas were so identical that they must have 
taken precisely the same number of bricks 
and panes of glass—a green door, with a brass 
knocker, a window each side and six windows 
above, a limited—very limited— grass plot in 
front; and railings, painted green, to match the 
door—one gate for the tradespeople, leading 
straight to the area, the other for visitors, 
just opposite the green door. What could 
have been handier ? 

Mrs. Browne was not artistic, neither did 
she belong to that class who have “ seen better 


cays.’ On the contrary, she had seen decidedly | 
Worse, and tock posseesion of Albani Villa | cratic relations if she was left a widow. 





[you ABE MISS OBMOND?"’ MR. CHEVIOT ASKED, HURRIEDLY. ] 


with great satisfaction—not in the least 
minding that the blinds were a brilliant blue 
Venetian, which, with the red brick walls, | 
green door and gates, made up a slightly large 

variety of colour. | 

Mr. Browne was ‘‘ Something in the City.” 
He had seven children and a niece—a girl of 
eighteen, with dark, thoughtful, grey eyes, 
real auburn hair, a sweet wistful face; a 
creature quite different from the plump, cheer. 
fal young Brownes, and though the poorest of 
the family, the only one whose taste revolted 
from the extreme ugliness of Aibani Villa. 

Not that Giyn Ormond was in the least 
snubbed or put upon by her relations. 

Tne Brownes were good-hearted and hospit- 
able to the core. They were very fond of 
Glyn, and made much of her in their own 
hearty fashion. 

If she had been dependent on them for 
everything she would atill have been welcome, 
for her mother’s sake—the pretty young sister 
whom Mr. Browne had never quite forgotten, | 
and whom hie wife had petted almost as a | 
child of her own. 

Bat, as it bappened, Glyn was not qnite 
penniless. Her father, a young  ffiver, had 
been persuaded by Mr, Browne to insure his 
life for a thousand pounds before he married, 
and this sum reverted to his only obild. 

“You are young, and the premium won't be | 
moch,” the business man said, gravely. | 
‘'Mary’s not fio to rough it, and # soldier's 
life is full of changes. If you're going to take | 
my sister to the world’s end the least you can | 
do is to see to her future.” 

And Hector Ormond, who was very much , 
in love, agreed. He was marrying beneath . 
him and against his family’s wishes, for bis 
father, the Honourable Charles Ormond, had | 
found an heiress, whom he desired for a 
daughter. in-law. 

Perhaps Hector had the foresight to see bis 
Mary would gain little he)p from his aristo- 








Taey married, and went out to India. One 
year later Mary Ormond died, and Glyn, aged 
five weeks, was sent home to her uncle and 
aunt. who had cabled out their willingness to 
receive her, 

She reached England when Mrs. Browne was 
mourning her two eldest children, and she 
straightway became the darling of the house, 
Her father contrived to contribute something 
to her maintenance ; but before she was three 
years’ old he followed her mother to the silent 
land. The Ormonds, one and all, ignored his 


| little girl, and Mr. and Mrs. Browne were well 


content to keep her. By her father's will alk 
he had became hers. It was little enough, poor 
fellow, except the thousand pounds for which 
he had been persuaded to insure his life, and 
he appointed William Browne her sole guardian 
until she reached the age of eighteen. 

Mrs. Browne was ® good woman, albeit a 
prosaic one. She saw that her little niece was 
taught all she deemed necessary for her own 
girls; she took her wherever they went, and 
loved her only after them; but with all the 
goodwill in the world she never understood 
the child, who was so different to her own 
brood. The little girl's very name was a trial 
to her. Giyn was a time-honoured title among 
the Ormonds; to Sasan Browne it did not 
seem fi: for a Christian child at all, and long 
before the time the little one could speak she 
was familiarly known as “ Nan,” which Mrs, 
Browne thought an abbreviation of Glyn, 
quite forgetting that it was only one letter 
shorter, and had not the slightest resemblance 


| to the original name. 


Nan was seven years old when the family 
settled at Camberwell, and Mr. Browne, having: 


| then risen to be a partner in the city firm, 


bis wife launched out into various extra ex- 
penses, such as sending her boys to school, and 
securing a good governess for the girls. This 
lady still presided over the school room at 
Albani Villa ; for though Nan and ber eldest 
coutin Mary bad both dove with lessons, the 
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two next being boys, there was a gap of four 
years between Mary and her eldest sister; and 
80 the younger Miss Brownes, ranging in age 
from thirteen down to eight, were likely to 
need an instruotress for some years to come. 
It was spring—the season of all the year, 
perhaps, most depressing in the suburbs. Far 
away in the country the violets and primroses 
were in bleom, the trees in their early green 
dress; but though it ‘ad ‘been ‘“Iaid out”’ 
seven years, Sumner-tead was 400 new +0: 


boast “trees. The fow stunted daburpum.. 
deserve thutsitie, and \ 
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fancies. She felt instinctively they would not 
have understood. Bat whenever she was 
alone she loved to les her thoughts soar far | evidently a gentleman, not & canvasser trying 
away, and to dream her own day-dreama, to lure the master into purchasing chesp teas, 

As children, she and Mary had always been or a machine to wash the clothes without 
dressed alike, bot Mrs. Browne believed in|labour. No one isa batter judge of appear- 
teaching girls the valus of money; and from | ances than # subarban servant. Matilda 
the day they left off lessons she bad given | noticed the glousy beaver hat, the weil-cut 
them an allowance of twelve pounds a year, | clothes, the silk umbrella, the well got-up 
and made over to door as the soponsienne. white cuffs, and she came 4o the conclusion 


Matilda opened her eyes, Then it was not 
& mistake after all, and the speaker was 





Row 





garden Mies. Browne had nou 
wasted on anything so aS 


Partof it was used as a Gryi 
weekly wash, and the reat, oa 
formed a pen for a few fowls. 
have new-laid eggs, and 
#o mothing; but Nan 
think that the garden of 
its trim flower 
pleasanter to look wt. 
There was no aéq 
Villa and Patti Lodge, 
inhabited. by: 
to make both onda» 















less, money spent upon i 
bour, but there was a wonderfal:differ 


the general aspsot. The brilliant blue Venetian ik 


blinds had been removed and replaged by simple 
ones of art-linen, made of a dull grey. shade, 
svish & conventional pattern running all over 


it, Toe red brick was almost hidden by ivy | 


and Virginian creeper, both planted in the first 
rmmonths of the Herberta’ tenancy, and now 
grown to an almost luxuriant height. 

Bearing in mind, probabiy, the sunlesaness 
of the front aepecs, Mr. Herbert had conversed 
tha space between the railings and she grass 
plot into a rockery, where common. ferns 
tloarished wonderfully. Even. the windows 
were diflerend from other peopie’s; instead of 
she staring curtains, affected by their neigh- 
boars, the Horbertsind ulged in! plain ant sexge 
tor winter, and simple frilled muslin, edged 
with eream lace, for summer. Taere -was 
something very cool. and graceial about she 
neude, though Mra. Browne. siweays said, con- 
tempiuously, it had nothing in it .werth awe- 
pesos balfpenny. 

li wae-the end:o? May, and for the time.of 
year remarkably hos. The sun poused:into the 
diniygtoom where Nan sat plone at work. 
‘Rho: Wieds-were lowered, out of regard to she 
ouréaina and carpet. Bas Nan did not regres 
whis, for hed. they been up she would- have besn 
reguled withnething more attractive than she 
aight.of the family linen hangieg oat to dry, 
and beyond that. row of consumptive: looking 
vabbaxe plants followed by. the fowl-yard. 

Ls wet qaise Nan’s own fault that she was 
at s+home:alene. Her sunt and: Many -bad 
gone eat to choose new summer bonnets, aud 
if therewas one thing this waywerd maicen 
hated: mere than anobker, it.was a journey to 
the Borongh io a peony tramway. 

Mies )Marshadl had, taken the children for 
the wali: their mother insisted on every: afser- 
neon, end & grees stillness. had fallen on the 
homme, whieh just suited Nan’s mood. Uer 
sewing dropped from:her hands, and she leant 
back in an armchair 00 indulge inva reverie. 

Mrs. Browne was rarely anery wish her 
niece, but sabe had no patience. with Nan’s 
love of doing nothing. It waa nos exactly 
saat thowirl was indolent, only ahe loved to 
dream of)the bright, gay world whieh lay 
beyoad her own. prosaic life. 

Sie liked to shat her eyex and. try to fanoy 
hereelf surrounded by pretty things, and 
ueveréreubled by sewing or pastry mading, 

Sae never ustered a word of complaint to 
her aunt. She never spoke to Mery of her 





She wae moch smaller than her cousin, and 
though never ailing anything she rarely had 
any colour. Her pale, cresmy skin, her bright 
auburn bair, and those large, wistfal grey 




















‘© When can I seethim.?”’ 
‘He's ae in beforeseven, sir, except on 


“<Oonla : you give me hie eity.ad ” 
“Mo, I couldnt sir. I've nats here 
‘weeks, and I don't. know it.” 

The stranger wasian Old ‘man with silvery 
ir, aid a clever, face. Matilda 


hwondered more and /moge what his business 


With-hersmaater comldvbe, 

“Ta Mea, Be 2% hone’? ’” 

‘' Vitesue has, the Borough with Missa 
Mary,” replied da. ‘Theres no one in 
‘the house at_all.exceps Miss.Ormond.”’ 


“ Your masterie nicoe ? rs 
 Vea,sir. you:liiteito see her?” 
“Ifyou 
uiteliked@gemesponsibility. 
‘He -was a she wo her 


‘word-on that, bat whas 
‘Mies Nan. Indeed, wha, 
kind could:he have with 
‘*'Phis-ray, sir. Wh 

‘© Mr. Orevios.” 
Thedrawiog room was-never used. It waa 
tarnished in crimson damask, and this was 
by coverings of brown holiand, 





- ? 
shall I cay?” 


‘etobellished with scariest braid. Mr. Cheviot, 


“house at 


‘eyes made her & great contrast to rosy- ° 


oheeked, black-eyed Mary Browne, and yet 
the two were great friends, and had never bad 
& serious quarrel in their lives, 

A thundering krook ia: the-door, Nan 
started from her seat, wondering who-i could 
be; then she gat down sgain, with the re- 
flection it was probably a misteke. Her aunt 
belonged to that race-of women—and their 
nomber id-Jegion—who-do:nat * eall'’ or bave 
** oallera.’’ 

Mes, Browne, afser living 
Gausbermeli, knew plenty ofipeopte. by-sight, 
bus. visited no one. Her “friends’’ were 
these she: had mads-inther youoger days, and 
jealously kept ap ever:sinse. Now-and sgain 


six ‘years in: 
’ Mastiide’s annonycement. 


these would ‘‘come over” aud spend ‘the! 


afternoon, butalwaya by invitation. 

The matron used to say it wasia poor 
compliment, to les people come three or four 
miles.end find you oni. 

‘Tea’ with Mra. Browne meant-atter some 
days’ ndtice—a snbatantial meal ect aut in 
the dining-:room ‘withthe best china. Of'the 
pleaeant informal droppiag-in of friends to 
take jastia cop of tex andea wafer of bread- 
and. baster she-had nonotian, 

The tax collector, the gas collector, and 
snchlike people mostly came.in the morning. 
They never had to oall twice, for. Mr. Browne 

| sent-&@ ohequs as econ ashe reesived. their 
demand. 

The clergyman never oalled at Albani Villa 
for subscriptions. He »hsd-beenrepulsed too 
often. And the famiiy-did their visiting on 
sneh a systematic fashion that a doable knock 
atifour o’clook unexpectediy: imvariubly meant 
what Nan imagined it did now—tkateomeone 
bad mistaken the house. 

Alas! the upper servant waa dressing and 
the younger one helping the washerwoman 
hang ont the clothes. On Merdays ‘things 
ne always a trifle behiad band at Albani 

iila, 

Tne kuocker descended for see seeond time 


who possessed a charming Qaeen Anne's 
Bedford-park, shaddered a3 he 
looked round Mrs. Browne's best aparsment, 
He‘had much ado to keep hia seas on the very 
slippery brown holland chair, bus thas waa 
nos bis trouble. As he looked at the huge 
gilt looking-glass, she gaudy vases, snd the 
paper flowers—as he smelt the close, musty 
atmosphere, impregnated with beeswax, and 
realised that this room, terrible as it appeared 
to him, was yet considered by iss owners too 
good for use—he wondered, wish » thrill of 
horror, whas she girl woud be like who had 
spent her eighteen years, ander Mes, Browne's 
‘surveiliancs, 

“Tvs a genilaman, Miss Nan!" wags 
“Ttola hia every 
one was.out bat you, and he aaid.be' d like to 
speak so you, His mameis Caevios,” 

Mary Browne. would .bave simpered, and 
proseated she was frightened to desta it called 
on to receive # Visitor im her mother’s 
absence; but thoyyh the cousins. aad been 
brought Uptagetber shey were totally djifexent 
in character. 

Nau rese liatiawely, from, her,ebair, wished 
Mr. Obsvies. bad been milesjaway before he 
came) to. distaxb her: rare solitude, bad she 
neverdreamed-—of keeping him waiting. To 
hear what he bad to say, aud to ges rid of 
him as soan #8. possible, washer ides 

Mr. Gaevios waa not an impressionable 
man. Abt #ixty mosa: people, esp: cially. law- 
yers, have done with taatsor’ of shiug; but 


aa the little grey-robed figure entered he 


could have believed that the years bad rolied 


, buck, and. he was in the. pregenea of snotber 


Glyn Ormend,a girl as young as thie, and 
who. had ouee been: hie. promised wife. 

Ah, well, tbus, waesin the-.days when the 
Honesrabie Cirarics was &. poor map,..od bad 
thought the famiiy lawyer a very good match 
for bia eldesd daughter. The dream waa 
padned: and over, foreheelder Giyn had died 
befoxerher wedding.day,:buhit was tas recol- 
lection ofshis firas iove which, even. after all 


, these years, dispoved Niel Ohevios s0 be gentle 


and considerate to the girl who washer name- 


before Matilda could: rash: éownetairs, fasten- | Sake. 


ing her white apron as she came, 
“Is Mr. Browne at home?” 


“You sre Miss Osmond?" he -asked, 


hurriedly ; **butof coarse yor are! I should 
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have known you anywhere by your resem- 
lan06.t6 ‘your aunt,"’ 

Glyn opened her grey eyes in surprise. 

“No ore ever thought ms like Aunt Sasan 
vétoré, My uncle says I do not take after any 
of-my relations,” 

Me. Chevios felt devoutly thankful that the 
relations she did resemble were the other side 
of fhe house, He relapsed into silence, and 
Nan, who felt a little perplexed, did not know 
what to-say next. : 

‘J am very sorry my auntiaout, Ido not 
expect her till after five, and Uncle William 
never comes home much before seven.” — 

«“ And they have left you at home like a 
little Cinderella, while they take their plea- 
sire?” said Mr. Cheviot, indignantly ; ‘‘ but 
sve’ll soon slter that!” 

Nan’ set Him right. 

tt Agnt Sasan wanted me to go, but I hate 
viding in tramways. and I can’t bear shopping, 
and I thonght it would be beautifal to have a 
tong, quiet afternoon ; bas you must not think 
they are unkind to me. Aunt Susan spoils 
ms terribly. Mary says 60!" 

Who is st 

“My eldest cousin. 
younger than I am.” 

‘s Anu you are jast eighteen?” 

‘Yes; I can’t think who you are,” she said, 
frankly, “ to ask! suéh strange questions. Do 
you know my, uncle well?” 

‘*] never saw him in my life, but I called on 
him‘to.day.on important business.” 

‘He never does business here. You had 
better go and see him in the Ng 

“Perhaps I shail,” said Mr. Cheviot, 
gravely ;, ‘ but first I want you to tell me two 
cr three things, Are you bappy here?” 

‘‘I ought to be,” said Nan, slowly, ‘only I 
am very ungratefol, You see, Mr. Cheviot, I 
do so love pretty things, and there is nothing 
pretty a$,Albani Villa.” 

‘Bat your uccle and aunt aro. kind to 
you?” 


She is six months 


‘VTasy are just as kind as.thoy oan ba, only 


Aunt Sasan is almost in despair about me. 
Mary is six months younger than I am, and 
she can seold the servants or make bargains 


as wellas her mother, and I am no good af . 


all!” 
Mr. Chevict amiled. 


‘¢ Porhaps you prefer enjoying yourself with | 


your young friends? "’ 
“Zi haven't gotrany. People come to tea 


somefimes, and Aunt Susan takes me visiiing | 


now and then, bat we never see anyone young. 
Théy are generally people uncle knows in the 
city, and whose children are at school. Mary 


ik2ows one or two girls, but I never cared for | 


them.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘You see, they giggled so, and when I 
wanted to know what there was to laugh at it 
never seemed fanny,” 

*' You are too old for your age, Glyn.” 

‘* Please don’t call me that,” 

‘* Miss Ormond then,” 

Toe girl smiled. 

“Oh, no one saya.thas. I am always called 
Wan.” 

“ Bat in the name of goodness why ?”' 


‘*T auppose when Mary came, and I could - 


nos bs baby any longer, they had to think of 
something, and Aunt Sasan thought Glyn 

—— like a boy. Shesays Nan is tho short 
or it." 

Mr, Cheviot smiled, 

“T prefer Glyn.” 

* So do I, only they would mos like is here. 
Unole can't bear anything peculiar.” 

“I shonld think not,” said Mr. Cieviot, 
With s strange glance ronnd-the room, “ Now, 
Miss Nan, will you give me Mr, Browne's 
addresa in the city, and I will call upon him 


*€o-morrow ?” 


Nan gave it promptly, addiag,— 


“Shalt I -give him. any message, Mr. | 


Chsviot?” 

" Oaly that I hope to eall absnt eleven.” 

He wasgone. Nan loeked round the brown 
holland drawing room, and wondered why she 


hated that room more. than all.the reat of 
Afbani Villa put togesher. 

The etranger had spoils her long afsernoon 
of day dreams, and yet she was hardly sorry. 
He bad interested her, and aroused her curi- 
osity. He seemed so different from the men 
who sometimes visited her ancle; and why, 
oh! yhy. had he told her she was like her 
aunt 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Tr is quite astonishing what strange changes 
fortune can bring to pass in & family when 
the property is strictly entailed. Without 
that lass condition fortune and chance have 
not so free a hand, 

Nearly every rich man, if childless, hag 
some dear familiar friend he wonld like to 


Clem was forty and his wife ten years older, 
it did not seem likely that any grandchildren 
of the before-mentioned cheesemonger would 
| arrive upon the scene tocarry on the Higgins’ 
relationsbip to another generation. 

The eldeat of Lord Ssoncleigh’s daughters, 
Lady Mariel Castleton, was.a widow with one 
; Bon, and she did the honours of the Oaatle, 

and brightened the last yeare of her father's 





e. 

Blanche, her youngest sister, was married 
and in India; and George, the only surviving 
| brother (except the scapegrace, Lord Ormond) 
was an old bachcler, who always declared 
that nothing would induce him to eeek a wife. 
If, however, dissipation and imprudeace 
| Oarsied off Ciem, hiv sister Magiel had strong 
| hopes of ‘inducing her;favourite George to 
marry for the sake of the family. 
| Meanwhile, at forty-two, be was the 


endow with at least. portion of his wealab, plesasantest and moat genial of men, beloved 
but once saddled with.anentail property must by every tenant on the estate, and more like 
be kept in the family, aud two or three anex- an elder brother than an uncle to Royal 
peoted deaths will make a great person of a Castleton, who, Lady Muriel having married 
detrimental, ‘ {absurdly carly, was actaally only seven years 

So had it been with the Honourable Charles his junior, 
Ormond, At the time his sou Heotor chose! Two or three months before that May afier- 
to marry Mary Browne the Honourable noon, when Mr. Cheviot intruded on Nan’s 
Charles. was very badly cff. He bad retired solitude, thera came bad ueaws to Stoneleigh 
from the army, and tuken an estate agexoy Castle, It had-been expected for some time, 
for a roving nobleman, | but it’ was none the less a blow. 

Oa hie half-pay and salary he had to bring | Lady Ormond, in « badly apelt-and worse 
up & family of eighs children as became the | written letter, informed George Ormend that 


Gescendants ofan earl, 
To broshera, both married, stood betwean 
him and the family honours, und, to do him 





justice, he never .once gave & thoogshs to the 
remoge chance that if these and their children 
were cut off he might one day be Earl of 
Stoneleigh. 

And it actually came to pass. The second 
| brother died childless. The eldest, the reiga- 


{ ipg earl, never got over the shook when his swo | 


| 8008 were drowned together while yuohting in 
| the Mediterranean ; and at sixty, six, when his 
unknown. grandohild, Glyn, was lesrning 
' French verbs and brilliant fantasias, the 
Honourable Charles actaslly found himeeif 
Earl of Stoneleigh, and master of twenty 
thousand a-year! 

i He wassafrank, onispoken old gentleman, 
| and he told his lawyer pisialy the change had 
come too late to give him any pleseure. His 
| wife was dead, and of her eizhs children four 
; had followed her to the sileas fand. 


her husband was dying, and desired above all 
| things to ses him before the end. 
four Of conrse I must go!” said George, 
promptly. ‘ Poor fellow! I daresay there is 
some tronble on his miad. Martha has her 
own fortune, bus I suppose I may teli him 
| from you, father, we will look after her? Bhe 
; Will be left terribly alons, poor thing |” 
; Lord Stoneleigh winced, 

“Give him my love,” he said, fazbly ; ‘and 
I would. have come to him myself had I been 
younger. Is ia hard to ecs my obildren go 
before me! Of the eight, poor Cism will be 
the fifth to join his mother!” 

“Shall I go with you, George?” asked 
Roys! Castlescn, who never culled the uucla 
Fo near his own age by anything but his 
Christian name. “1% ssoms a miserable sort 
of expedition to‘take alone!” 

George sersed. 
| Royal Cassleton was in the army; his 
grandfather making nim oa liberal allowance. 


Only two sons and two daughters remained Hia regimens was stavioned within seven 
to enjoy their father’s prosperity ; and, to his miles from the. Oastle, aud there was littia 
dismay, Lord Stoneleigh soon discovered that doubs he could gen leave of absence. 
be could do nothing for his girlsor bis younger; Lady Muriel looked surprived when she 
son unless he lived long enough to save eome- heard ef the arrangemens'; but ber brother 
; thing out of bis income, | said, with’s strange smile,— 
| Every penny that could be slienated from! ‘I maybe superstitiens. Marie], but I hate 

the estate had been settled by thedaute Earlon the idea of going to Boalogue along, I 

his widow. | believe I should have tried to make yon 
i The new peer would enjoy twenty thousand accompany ms if Royal had not'volwntecrad |” 
| & year aa long as he lived, bus he was within; A clond seemed ‘to sets!s onthe Cxatie after 
| four years of seventy; and whenever he died they departed. Lord Stoneleigh ‘eid once of 
| he would: bave to feel that be lefs hia three course George would marry when ho was 
, beas loved children‘in poverty, whilehis scape-, Lord Ormond, bas be did not seem disposed 

grace eldest son inherited everything. | to discusa the future 
; Olement, the new Viscouns Ormond, was,{ Lady Muriel oould hardiy fest any regres 
; alas! rot @ oredit to the family. Coming for the prodigal, who, for nesely thirty years 
after three gizls, he had been spoils from hed been's disgrace to them She thoughts 
childhood. Then his handsome face and ‘George would make a far berter master for 
pleasant emile won him gress popularity as a )the Castle, a more generous landiord, a nobler 

young man, and he piunged into society far |benefeotor for the poor, She ‘felt, too, ha 
; beyond hie means, got into debt, forged hia} would take care of her boy’s interests, and 
| father’s name, whioh offence, though hushed these were very near ber heart, Listle she 
| up, yet leaked ons sofficiently for hiz com- } guessed of what was to happen. 

manding officer to give him s hint to retire; Lord Ormond was dying of an infectious 
, from the army, which he did; and marrying ;fever, His ‘foolish, gricf-distracted wife for- 
' the danghter of s London cheesemonger, | got to warn his brother, and George -weut into 
setiled at Boulogne, to live on his wife’s|the sick room weary with his lowg joarney, 
income, which was so tied up that even he | faints from want of food, just in)theatste to 
could not srifle with the oupital. jfalla prey to disease. Before Clement died 

Oa coming into the tisle, Lord Stoneleigh | hie brother was taken ill; and before Royal 
made an allowance to his heir, and invited | Castleton could makeup bie mind to.wiegraph 
him and his wife to the family casua, | for hie mother, sl wae over. 

; Baa alas!.the, new Lady Ormond was so; ‘ You iwiil take csre cf my ‘father and 
| Utterly valgar and uncouth thas her husbaad’s | Mariel?’’ wexe the dying man's leis words. 
kindred could make nothing of ber; and it} I+wish withali:my hears, my boy, you wera 
was the poor Earl's only consolation that, as; te heir of Stoneleigh. Bat you wall be 
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patient with that peor child, and try and bear 
with her kindly ?” 

Back again to Stoneleigh after the double 
funeral—back with his piteous story ! 

The Earl locked himself in the library, and 
would see noone. Oaptain Castleton and his 
mother held counsel in Lady Muriel’s boudoir. 

*‘T can’t understand it, mother,” said Royal, 
gravely. “I always understood the estate 
could descend in the female line. I should 
bave thought that you would be Lady Ormond 
aoe, and in the future the Countess of Stone- 
le g .o 

Lady Muriel shook her head, 

“TI wish for your sake, Royal, I was. The 
title will be extinct.” - 

“Extinct? But you will take the property ? 
Poor George in his last moments wandered 
strangely, and seemed to think some child he 
had never seen would be mistress of Stone- 
leigh. He asked me to be patient with her.” 

Lady Mariel’s eyes filled. 

‘Then that is why he made up his mind 
never to marry. Why, he told my father just 
before he left us that even were he ten times 
Lord Ormond he should never seek a wife. He 
knew the truth.” 

“What trath?,” asked Royal, gravely. 
“ Mother, you are talking very strangely.” 

“My dear, I never troubled about money. 
I knew the property was entailed, and until 
last night I believed, like you, that after poor 
George I was my father’s heiress, though I 
was aware the title would be extinct. I heard 
from Mr. Cheviot last night. "After condoling 
with us on our loss he urged me to let him 
come down at once and see my father about 
his will, as Hector's daughter being now the 
heir-at-law, fresh arrangements were indis- 
peneable.” 

Royal started. 

“Why, Uncle Hector died while I was at 
Oaford, and his wife died before that. I can 
remember the fuss there was when he mar- 

“ But they left one child—a little gir), who 
was three years’ old at the time of Hector’s 
death. Mr. Cheviot says that she must be 
eighteen now, and that George, knowing how 
unlikely it was that Olement would live to 
come into the property, had repeatedly urged 
on Mr. Cheviot to make search for Heotor’s 
child.” 

‘‘ But he never said a word about it here?” 
objected Royal. 

‘It was a very painfal subject, If you cast 
your thoughts back, Royal, you will admit 
that dear George never once spoke of himeelf 
as the probable heir of Stoneleigh. He always 
passed off euch allusions. I believe myself 
that when we had got over the shock of 
Cicm’s death he would have urged my father 
to ceck out Miss Ormond.” 

‘Mies Ormond!’ repeated Royal. ‘“ How 
strange it sounds! I have not heard of a 
‘Miss Ormond’ since Aunt Blanche married 
twenty years ago. How old is our unknown 
heiress?" 

Eighteen.” 

Royal groaned. 

‘She's old enough to be ‘ keeping company’ 
with some steady young shop-assistant. They 
settle early in that rank of life. Why in the 
world didn’t my grandfather have her here 
years ego, and see that she was brought up 
decently? I suppose he knew Unole Hector left 
a child?'’ 

‘* He knew it at the time, but fifteen years 
ago, Royal, when Hector died, our fortunes 
were at low ebb. I don’t believe my father 
could have stood the expense of a nursery 
establishment.” 

“And did ‘Miss Ormond’ go to the work- 
house ?"’ 

“ According to Mr. Cheviot's letter (try and 
remember, Royal, I never even heard of my 











and Mrs, Browne for any expense she might 
cost them.” 

“Browne! What an awful name!" 

“Don’t make it worse than it is, Royal,” 
said his mother, colouring. “I don't think 
myself we come very well out of the affair. I 
expect my father never mentioned the child 
in our days of poverty, because he could not 
afford to give her a home, and that later on 
he forgot all about her," 

“You will have to refresh his memory 
now! '’ said Royal, shortly, 

‘I gave him Mr. Cheviot's letter. Royal, I 
don't like your way of taking this news. I 
never knew you mercenary before!” 

“T am not,” he said, gravely. “It isn't 
the money I think of; but jast fancy this 
beautiful old place overrun by Brownes! 
What must the girl be like, when she has 
always lived amongst people my grandfather 
thought beneath his son? She'll be a modern 
edition of poor Lady Ormond—all the more 

becauce she’s young.” 
ady Muriel sighed. 

‘Remember George's last wish,” she said, 
oe. “For his sake be patient with the 

ild. Remember, Royal, she is as near 
to my father as you are,” 

Mr. Cheviot came down the following week, 
but he brought very little reassuring news 
with him. Having consulted the company in 
which poor Hector's life was insured they told 
him the policy had been paid to a Mr. 
William Browne, as trustee and guardian of 
Glyn Ormond. He had reinvested it in 
certain railway securities, and no doubt his 
present address would be found in a list of 
shareholders of that company. Having | 
diligently hunted up the list, Mr. Cheviot 
could affirm that Glyn's uncle lived at Albani 
Villa, Samner-road, Camberwell, and the 
— was that his niece lived there with 


im. 

Lord Stoneleigh listened gravely—then he 
announced his decision. He would make a 
will and secure his "EE or interests ; 
but nothing would induce to see her. 
He was not far cff of eighty. His doctor 
confessed his days were nearly ended; he 
would not spoil the remnant of hia life by 
introducing into bis home a plebeian heiress. 
The girl was only eighteen; let her wait for 
her honours. He had waited long enough at 





hie. 
It was utterly impossible to move the old 
gentleman ; and as, in his state of health, all 
excitement was dangerous, there was nothing 
for it but to give in. | 
Mr. Cheviot drew up the will, and confessed 
that, on the whole, it was a justone. Of the | 
savings of the last ten years the Earl left a 
third to his two daughters, and the remaining 
third to Royal Castleton, He bequeathed a} 
year’s wages to all bis servants, and peneions 
to the older ones. He left whatever articles | 
she pleased to choose from the Castle fur- 
piture to Lady Muriel, and his signet ring to 
Royal. Finally, he appointed Mr. Cheviot 
trustee to his property, and Lady Muriel and 
ber son joint guardians of his grandchild, 
Glyn Ormond ; and it was his express desire 


i 


that she should reside at the Castle under the | 
protection of her aunt, Lady Muriel, until) 


she married, or reached the age of twenty five. 
There was no occasion to tie up the property, 


for it was so strictly entailed that the most! 
veritable spendthrift could not have made, 


ducks or drakes of it, and it was hardly likely 
a girl of eighteen would have extravsgant 
tastes. 

Royal shrugged his shoulders. 


“ Bhall I tell you a secret, Mr, Castleton?” 
asked the lawyer gravely. “Mr. George 
Ormond was the only member of the y 
who ever saw his brother Hector’s wife. He 
was only a young fellow, not much over 
twenty, when the wedding took place, and he 
went down to Southampton to see hia brother 
off to India. I met him on his return, and 
asked him what he thought of Mrs, Hector. I 
have never forgotten his answer. ‘I think 
she’s worth it, if she costs him the friendship 
of every one he ever cared for. His name’s a 
forbidden word at home, and my father has 
almost cursed him, but after seeing her I’m 
almost di to envy him!'” 

**And George never cared for women!” 
said hie sister, 

“ Well, Lady Mariel, may we not that 

whatever charmed two members our 
family in Mrs. Hector Osmond may have 
descended to her daughter?” 
The double blow did its work only too swiftly. 
Lord Stoneleigh never held up his head ogaia 
after his sons’ death ; and a fortnight before 
Mr, Cheviot’s visit to Albani Villa he breathed 
his last, and his unknown grandchild was 
mistress of the Castle. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE was consternation in the schoolroom 
at Albani Villa—a long, dreary-looking apart- 
ment—on the left side of the door, somewhat 
smaller than the drawing-room, since there 
was a good-sized kitchen in the rear, while at 
the back of the brown holland glories was only 
the small parlour, called by courtesy the dining- 
room. 

It was the invariable custom at Albani Villa 
to have two teas, one at six in the school- 
room for Mies Marshall and the children ; 
anotherand heavier affair at sevenin thedining- 
room, when the two elder girls and Mr. and 
Mrs. Browne enjoyed a quiet time together. 

But the day after Mr. Cheviot's visit Mrs. 
Browne was amazed by the receipt of a tele- 
gram from her husband. The methodical man 
of business was not given to such needless 
extravagance, and Aunt Susan saw nothing in 
the message to warrant the shilling it must 
have cost, 

‘Dinner for three at six o'clock. Mr. Che- 
viot returns with me.” 

The mistress of Albani Villa was not best 
pleaced. She was a hospitable woman, but she 
liked to reserve ber hospitality for her friends, 
and Mr. Ceviot was a stranger. Then she 
rather resented the ‘‘ dinner for three.” Why 
could not the gentlemen have been content 
with a téte d téte repast, when she could have 
superintended things in the kitchen ? 

“You will have tea at five to-day, Miss 
Marshall,” she said, rather sharply, ‘‘and Nan 
and Mary will take it with you. Then you 


| had better all go for a long walk. Mr. Browne 


is bringing home a gentleman to talk business, 
and I should like the house quiet.” 

So a silence, almost like that of death, hung 
over the villa when Mr. Cheviot and his host 
reached it. The lawyer bad accepted Mr, 
B:owne's invitation, partly because the latter 
was evidently so busy when he called that it 
would have been simply impossible to have 
more than five minutes’ talk with bim, and 
partly because be wanted to see the heiress of 
Stoneleigh among her old surroundings before 
he transported her to her new home. 

He was received in the drawing-room (ihe 
brown holland had vaniehed, to bis great relief) 
by a stout, motherly-looking woman, in a 


“ We mutt hope Mies Ormond will marry | brown silk dress, homely in sppearance, and 


young, or you will bave a terrible time of it, ' 


mother. I wonder you consented to take 
charge of her!" 

“‘T might as well wonder why you agreed to 
be guardian, Royal—you, who hate all young 


niece till last night), Hector insisted that the - ladies?" 


child should remain in the charge of her uncle | 
and aunt, who had taken care of her since her 

mother died. He had insured his life fora ' 
thoreand pernde, and this would repsy Mr, 


“To tell you the truth, mother, I was 
thinking of poor George. I can’t forget his 


, last words were a prayer to me to be kind to 


thie gir}.”’ 


quite devoid, as her abode testified, of artistic 
tastes. Yet he liked her better than he had 
expected, because he found she was thoroughly 
genuine and kind-hearted. we 

“ dear Susan,” said Mr, Browne, when 
he had introduced the guest, ‘‘ Mr. Cheviot has 
brought strange news. Nan turns out to be 


an heiress, and we shall have to make up our 





minds to part with her!” 
Browne garped. 
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sounded disagreeable, but Mr. Cheviot forgave 
her, feeling there was justice in it. — 

«Jf anyone meant to leave the child a for- 
tune, they might have troubled their heads 
little about her all these years! Why, if we'd 
been the sort of people, we might have starved 
or —— her, and her grand relations would 
have none the wiser!" 

After dinner, when everything had been ex- 
plained to Aunt Sasan, she showed herself in 
a more favourable light. : 

“I won't deny it’s a good thing for the 
child,” she said, slowly ; ‘‘and Nan is a gentle 
sort of creature, not fit to shift for herself, or 
rough it. Bat if those grand relations of hers 





look down on her they'll just break her heart,”” | 


“TI assure you Lady Mariel Castleton is 
kindness itself! ”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps!” said Mrs. Browne, doggedly. 
‘* Bat for all that, she'll not forget that Nan 
stands between her and twenty thousand a 
year. There's many a time I’ve not under- 
stood the child myself, and thought her ways 
unnatural, Bat I can say this, Mr. Cheviot, 
I've always treated her like one of my own, and 
if she’s been reared plainly, she’s never been 
made to feel she was unwelcome!" 

‘* You see, Mr. Cheviot,” put in his host, 
‘it'll be a blow to us to give up the girl; but 
I suppose you'll want her to go to Stoneleigh 
pretty soon?” 

‘‘ The sooner the better,” said Aunt Sagan, 
‘‘ When one’s got to have a tooth drawn it's 
no good waiting to get used to the ides. Nan's 
been like s child of my own, but she’s great 
lady now, and her ways won't be ours.” 

‘‘ She’s not much to look at,” confessed her 
uncle. “If it had been our Polly now, she'd 
have been an heiress to be proud of!” 

The lawyer felt, after he had seen Miss 
Browne, that he preferred things as they were. 
He was not prepared for the effect of his news 
upon the heiress herself. 

“You can tell your friends, sir, that I don’t 


want their money or their home,’’ said Nan, ! 


defiantly. ‘‘ I have an uncle and an aunt here 
who have been good to me all my life, andI 
don’t want any new relatives.” 

‘* My dear,” said the old man, gravely, ‘' you 
have no choice in the matter. Your uncle will 
tell you that your grandfather had a perfect 
right to choose your guardian and your place 
of residence." 

*' Qaite so,” agreed Mr. Browne. ‘ The fact 
is, Nan, you are a great lady now, and must 
live among grandees, not humble folks like 
us. ‘ 

Nan shook her head. 

“TI would rather stay with you. What doI 
= with fine relations who will look down on 
me?’ 

‘* Let ’em,” chuckled Mr. Browne. “ Why, 
you're as good as they are, and a great deal 
richer!” 

A troubled look came into the pale, wistful 
face as the girl turned to Mr. Cheviot. 

“Is it quite true? Have I really no choice 
at all in the maéter? ” 

“Tam afraid not. My dear, do be reacon- 
able. You will have everything you possibly 
can fancy, and I am sure Mr. and Mrs, 
Browne will let you come and see them from 
time to time, though I think the first visit 
Ought not to be too soon. You ought to have 
hea months to give your new home a fair 

al,’ 

‘That's true enough,” said Aunt Susan. 
‘Nan, I never like asking favours of rich 
people; but if you will be a good girl, and try 
and make yourself contented, I will write to 
this Lady Mariel myself, and ask her to let 
you spend Christmas with us!” 

“ Will you really, Aunt Susan?” 

“ Yes, I promise; and now, my dear, you 
had better go back to your cousins, Perhaps 
Mr. Cheviot will tell you first when he wants 
you to go to Stoneleigh Castle ?'’ 

‘*T shall be going down myself on Monday,” 
said the lawyer, gravely, “‘and if Miss Ormond 
would come to us to-morrow my wife will be 
very pleased to receive her, and take care of 
her until we start for Sioneleigh.gI think, Mrs, 


’ Browne, we had better not give your niece 
she | talk to Lord Stoneleigh’s heiress. 1 Fy 


! any time to fret over the parting, and if 
is with us for a few days she will be able to 
| feel she has one friend at least in her new 
home. If you will bring her to Bedford Park 
| yourself my wife will be delighted to make 
|} your acquaintance |” 
| He did not think it necessary to add that 
everyone at Stoneleigh Oastle being in the 
deepest mourning Nan would require a black 
outfit, and that Mrs. Cheviot’s taste would be 
more in harmony with Lady Mariel's than 
Aunt Susan’s, but this was in his mind. Ten 
minutes later he took leave, and the heiress 
broke down and burat into tears, 
She had chafed at the dulness of Albani 


surroundings, jast as her mind had longed for 
something different to dwell upon; bat, after 
all the Brownes were her own flesh and blood. 
She loved them dearly, and leaving them in 
this manner was @ terrible wrench. 

‘* Aunt Sasan, please don't let me go!” 

Mrs, Browne was secretly flattered at the 
prayer, but she was far ‘too sensible to show 
her sympathy. 

‘‘Now, Nan,” she said, sharply, ‘‘do be 
reasonable, Haven’s you said over and over 
again that you hated Camberwell, and longed 
to see the world? Well, now you will see it, 
' and you'll have beautifal dresses and furs, and 
'@ maid to wait on you, and as much new 

music as ever you like. Is seems to me you 

' ought to be very thankfal fer your good for- 
| tune!” 

Bat the next day, at the pretty Queen Anne’s 

‘ house in Bedford Park, Nan having been 

| taken to her own room to unpack, the two 

' matrons had a confidential talk, at which 

— Susan expressed herself very differ- 

ently. 

‘* That child is jast meant for a fine lady, 
; She's so fond of books and music; and try ag 
: IT would I never could teach her to drive a 
good bargain, Bat if I thought that grand 
' Lady Mariel would put upon her or scold her 
because she’s the daughter of humbly-born 
Mary Browne, why I'd keep Nan with me if 
= ce Chancellor himself came to ask for 

er!’ 

Mrs. Cheviot smiled. She was a gentle, 
sweet-faced woman, many years younger than 
her husband, and as she knew Mariel Castle- 
ton apnoea she could reassure Nan’s other 
aunt. 

‘* Indeed, Mrs. Browne, you need have no 
fears. Miss Ormond will meet with the 
kindest reception. I only wish, for her own 
sake, abe wae not 80 4 an heiress.” 

‘“* Why,’’ deman Mrs. Browne, rather 
crossly, ‘‘ why shouldn’s Nan have plenty of 
money a8 well as other people ?’’ 

** She looks so childlike and innocent,'’ said 
the lawyer's wife, ‘‘ and she has twenty thou. 
sand a-year which no earthly power can 
deprive her of. If even she married a chimney 
sweep, she would keep her fortune. It seems 
to me a terrible position for a motherlesa girl 
of eighteen !” 





shouldn't think Lady Mariel would know any 
chimney-sweeps, and a girl's never the worse 
for a good husband. Of course it is an awfal 
amount of money. William told me it was 
more than fifty pounds a-day; but then she 
need not spend more of it than she likes |” 

The parting between Nan and her adopted 
mother was very matter-of-fact, 

‘* I do hope you'll be s good girl and a oredit 
to my bringing up!” said Mrs, Browne, kissing 


‘* and if you're not happy, Nan, come straight 
back to us; only I should like to see you hold 
your own as an earl's heiress should!" 

She was gone! 

Apart from the pang of feeling the last link 
— old life was out cff, it was almost a 
relief. 

Glyn Ormond loved her Auni Sasan dearly, 


money jarred on tbe girl sadly. 
Kathleen Cheviot, with her sweet voice and 





| 


Villa. Her soul had yearned after prettier | 


‘* Well,” said Aunt Sasan, cheerfully, ‘‘I; 


gentle ways, understood far better how to 


“You know, my dear,” said the lady, 
simply, ‘you have got to spend seven years 
with your Aunt Mariel, and it will be so 
much pleasanter for you both if you get on 
well er. Do try and like her, Glyn! ”’ 

**I don’t expect she will like me,” said 
Glyn, stolidly. ‘‘ She will think I am stealing 
her daughter’s place.” 

* Oaly she has none! ” 

‘*Oh!” and Mrs, Cheviot fancied Glyn was 
glad even before she added, ‘‘ what a good 
thing. I never could get on with fashionable 
young ladies!” 

‘‘Ladg Mariel has one son. Captain 
Castleton is your second guardian. I am very 
fond of Royal !"’ 

‘Is he married ?” 

‘-No; and he is stationed only eight miles 
from the Castle, so I daresay you will sce a 
great deal of him.” 

The purchases were made the next day, and 
& very pleasant, well-recommended maid 
engaged to attend on the heiress. 

Glyn was a puzzle to Mrs, Cheviot. She 
took not the slightest interest in anything 
bought for her, and grew paler and graver ; 
and when the eventfal Monday came she 
looked so ill and frightened that the lawyer 
told his wife he wished he had taken Lady 
Mariel to Albani Villa, and presented Gls n to 
her just as she was in her little grey dress. 

‘* She was & pretty, taking child then; now 
she looks scared to death |” 

Kathleen sighed, 

“TI hope it will come right in the end ; but 
I'm afraid things will be very trying as firas.’’ 

‘*I wish with all my heart Royal Oastleson's 
regiment could be ordered abroad for two or 
three years.” 

*' What good would that do?” 

‘* Lady Mariel must cling to someone, and 
if her son were away she would have to cling 
to her niece.- Ag it is, Royal will be constantly 
to and fro, and with his cool, sarcastic manner 
he will probably prevent the other two from 
ever getting to understand each other.”’ 

‘‘ I wish you wouldn’t abuse Royal! Iam 
very fond of him myself, and it’s not quite his 
fault shat he hates all young ladies!” 

‘* Because he was jilted at twenty-five, by 
one of the most artfal fliris whoever breathed, 
is no reason he should believe all women 
heartless deceivers! I'masure, with a mother 
like Lady Mariel, he ought to be a believer in 
the sex.’ 

‘Well, I like Royal!" protested Mra. 
Cheviot; “and I believe if any girl once 
really touched his heart he would be very good 
to her. It's a pity there is no chance for 
Glyn, but he detests heiresses!” 

* Besides, he is her guardian, and exactly 
twice her age! "’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Reatzy, Royal, I think you might stretch 
& point to oblige me. As her guardian you 
ought to be here to receive Glyn!” 
| ‘And, mother mine, as a Captain in one of 
Her Majesty's regiments I assure you I ought 
to be attending to my professional daties !”’ 

* Royal,” and now there was an ominous 
shake in his mother's voice, ‘‘do you mean 
never to come to the Castle in future?” 

Royal looked uncomfortable. 

“It’s better we shoald disouss the point, 








her niece; then, with a sudden softening, | 


but the evident importance she attached to, 


mother dear,’’ he said, gently. ‘' Stoneleigh 
has been like my home for years, but it can't 
be that any longer.” 

‘* Why not?” 

Royal disregarded the question. 

‘* Of course I shall come over to see you!” 
with a stress on the pronoun ; “ bat as to 
dining here two or three times a week, aud 
riding over to lanch, whenever I could make 
time, why, that’s all over. I don't want 
Miss Ormond to complain of the frequent 
| Visite of her poor relations,” 

j “ Royal, I think you are too hard upon the 
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poor child; and, besides, you need not speak 
as though you were # pauper.” 

“Thanks to the dear old grandfather I am 
not that,” he anuwered, amiling, ‘1: believe 


I could retire and settle down for life on my | 


income if I chose, If only you’ were not 
saddled with the heiress, mother; I weald take 
& bonse near the barracks, and we would 
make a real home of it; but I suppose you 
mnst be faithfal to your promise?” 

‘Of course!" 

“My advice to you would be marty off 
Misa Ormond ass:toon as possible. If she has 
not already some family attactiment at Cam- 
berwell I will try and find a deserving 
young man, who for the sake of twenty ‘#hou- 
asnd a-year and Stoneleigh Castle, will put 
up with a lack of h’s, anda general homeliness 
of manner!” 

“It is heartless of you, Royal, to taik in 
this manner, as though I would expoge your 
cousin to be the prey of a fortane-hunter !”’ 

“ Well, mother, I think you will soon tire of 
your obarge, and see that her marrisge is 
your one chance of esoape. Of course, I don’t 
want her to be miserable, but there are plenty 
of good fellows nowadays who have to choose 
between dire poverty and marrying gold.” 

Is was hopelese, Poor Lady Mariel had to 
give up her point. Royal rode away, and his 
mother busied herseif with giving orders for 
Givyn’s reception. 

Not for Nan’s. Nan, alas! had passedaway 
with the old lifeat Camberwell. Miss Ormond 
of Stoneleigh Castle must be known by her 
baptismal name henceforth, 

There wero flowers everywhere. It was & 
lovely sunshiny day, and Lady Muriel herself 
gathered the blossoms for her niece’s rcoms. 
Then she wandered again and again from the 
bedroom to the pretty study, to make sure 
all was ready for the young stranger, 

I? she bad known the dearth of beauty in 
Glyn’s childheed’s home she could not have 
epent more pains on’ her preparations, and 
they were eminently puccessfal. The eiudy, 
with its quiet, cool, grey carpet, and quaint 
Japanere farniiuse; the balcony filled with 
flowering plants, and a tint of colour given to 
the whole by the vivid crimson ecarf, draped 
round the piano; the bedroom, in bine and 
white, simple ag a girl's should- be, end-yet in 
perfect taste ; the life-siza portrait of Glyn’s 
father in a recess ita only picture. 

“How I wish it waa over!" thought poor 
Lady Muriel. “I think Kathleen Ghevios 
might have sent me a few linss to day how 
she got on with Glyn. I makes me feel afraid 
the girl is really dreadfl, and Mra, Cheviot 
did not like totell me so.” 

She wore a black silk dress heavily trimmed 
with crépe, & compromise between her usual 
cashmere and ordinary evening dress; for, if 
Miss Ormond proved very tertiblé, perhaps 
evening dresa had better be abandoned for tha 
first few nights until she was somewhat 
at her ease. 


The train must bave been punctual, for } 


almost before the widow had begun to expect 
the carriage it dashed up to the door. Ludy 
Maurie went into the hall to reoeive the guests, 
She was conecions of an entreating glance 
from the lawyer's dark eyes to herself as he 
half-led, half.dragged forward, a little figare, 
which seemed inclined to hide itself behind 
hig portly frame. 

“ This is your niece, Lady Moriel! I think 


you will say with me, she will not bathe lees | 


dear to us because of her resemblance to 
another Glyn Ormend, your sister |” 
Lady Mariel took tha cold hand in hers, and 


ascertained with difficalty that Giyn was ° 
not tized, and did not want wuny tea, Bhe ’ 


would rather ¢o to her own room, and she did 
not wieh to come down to dinner. 

Then the lawyer interposed. 

“You had better come’ down, my dear! I 
shall have to lesve early in ‘the morning, and 
IT want to sea you feeling at home before I 
Bay good-byo.” 

Lady Muriel left Glyn to the: honeekeeper's 
guidance, ehe was so anxious for» few words 


with Mr. Cheviot before he went up to dress 
for- dinner, Oertsinty ste conld not have 
beliéved: anyone who bad foretold what her 
firas'verdict-of her‘niece would be: 

“T feel as though the grave had given up its 
dead. She is Glyn’s image!" 

“ And ehe has her gentle, sensitive, nature 
too!" said Mrs. Cheviot sadly, ‘Poor child, 
I fear her lot will be a thorny one. You won't 
be hard on her, Lady Mariel?” 

“I? Why, I love ber already, Mr. 
Cheviot; but. why does she look so sad? 
Were thore people’ at Oamberwell unkind-to 
her, poor, little thing ?'* 

“‘ They were kindness itself; but they never 
understood her. I fancy they thought her too 
grave, and ‘were always trying to ‘route her 
up.’ Mrs. Browne's idea of a treat waz to 
take her niece and davghter to see the shops 
in the Borough. She condemns flowers as 
rubbish, and turns her garden into a drying 
ground and poultry yard! I wish you could 
have seen that child's face when my wifes took 
ber into our conservatory. She had never 
seen @ hothouse flower growing in ber life!” 

** And is she—educated ?” 

He srsiled. 

‘« Kathleen says ber music is wonderfol. I 
like her voice myself ; it is so clear and sweet, 
She writes a very pretty hend, and has a 
peculiarly refined diction; bot I don’é sup- 
pose she ever opened a German book, and in 
general subjects ehe would bs nowhere beside 
@ high solrool pupil.” 

‘I tried so bard to persuade Royai to stay 
to dinner.”’ 

‘‘Then, my dear Lady Muriel, if you will 
exouse my saying so, you made a great mis- 
take!” 

‘Bat, Mr. Cheviot, they mast meet some 
day, and he is Giyn's guardian.” 

Mr. Cheviot emiled. 

“You will admit your son ia mortal, won't 


* Certain 


When they entered the dining-room there 
was & blank pause, and be saw thatthe widow 
really did not know where to placé her nieco, 
= though bat eighteén, was yet lady of the 

astle. ; 

“Mies Ormond,” said the old’. man, 
pleasantly, ‘would you like to be very digni- 
fied and act as mistress of the howse, or will 
you ask your aunt to do the honours for you, 
while you sit like a guest at the side of the 
table?” 

“ @h, I will be a guest, please!” said Glyn, 
promptly. ‘I would very muck rather.” 

“Tam afraid you will miss your consins !"” 
said Lady Mariel, when she and Glyn were 
aloue in the drawing-room, ‘' Had you many, 
and were they all grown up?” 

Which was 8 secret manner of discovering 
whether Mrs. Browne had a son of an age to 
be more than a cousin to Glyn, 

The answer was reassuring. 

“JT shall mies Mary most. She-was nearest 
to me in age. Then the two boys were at 
echool, and the other four girls were quite 
cbildrev.” 

Lady Muriel breathed again. 

* And I suppose you had finished Jeszqns?” 

“Yes, We ists them off when Mary was 
seventeen, Aunt Susan said there were so 
many other things for us tolearn; but I sup- 
poze I am very stapid; I never could_jearn 
them. Mary picked them up directly,” 

« What cort of things, my dear?" 

‘Oh! managing, and cutting ont, and bar- 
gaining. I was so stupid that at last Mary 
and I agreed that I should do the needlework, 
and she should look after the rest.” 

* And are you fond of needlework?” 

“Thateit. Batit was quiet, and one did 
not have to talk !"’ 

* But I suppose you went out visiting some- 
times? Having lived in Camberwell 20 long 


‘ your aunt mast have s great many friends?” 


“People came to. tea sometimes,’’ replied 








on?" 
ly—but——"” 

“Therefore,” explained Mr. Cheviot, “he 
has his ehare of curiotity. Tell him nothing: 
about hie cousin. Avoid the subject most! 
pointedly, and in a week or two he will be 50! 
anxious to know what she ia like that he witli’ 
propoge the introduction of his own accord,” 

Mrs, Cheviot's maid had always dreseed | 
Glyn while she was at Bedford Park, and the | 
attendant engaged by the lawyer's wife wag! 
Margaret's own sister; therefore she had, of 
course, heard something of Miss Ormond's | 
history, and was greatly exvited on this ccca- 
sion of her home-coming, deciding in her own 
mind that if dregs could do anything the 
heiress should win all hearts. 

Perbaps she had bed a hint from Mra. 
Cheviot it was useless to apply to Glyn for 
instructione, for without a word she geiecied a 
black silk grenadine’ dress, rather heavily 
trimmed with jet; it was out square in front, 
and finished off with a narrow tuche of white 
crépe, as were the elbow sleeves, 

Glyn'’s white throat and pretty dimpled, 
arms gleamed like snow against the soft black ' 
grenadine, snd her lovely anburn heir, raised 
high and opiled in one thick plais round ber 














head, gave hera more cignified appearance 
than her usual style, | 

A jet necklace and bracelets, long black! 
gloves, # small face. trimmed: handkerchief, | 
; and Miss Ormond's toilets was complete, bat} 
to the maid's horror her eyed weré'fall of 
teara., 

“ Don’t ory, mise,” said the cervant, eagerly. 
“ Tt's a cad and dreary home-coming for you, 


—_" 


and the friends you've left will be able to come 
and see you, and you'll be making new ones 
_ every day.” 

Glyn smiled. 
| a Netedy wants me here,” she said, gently, 
' and then without ancther word she went 
| downstaira, 

Dinner went off capitally, thanks to Mr. 
Cheviot's tact and cheerfal conversation. He 
£00n settled one point which had secretly 
exercised Lady Muriel's mind, 





bat ita a beantifal home to come to after all,| R 


Glyn, ‘‘bué we always knew a week before- 


\hand. No one ever knocked at the door 


unexpectedly, because Aunt Susan eaid it wae 
waste of time not to arrange things metkodi- 
cally. When Mr. Cheviot came I was at 
home alone, aud I thonght hs had mistaken 


ithe house.” 


** It must have been very dull?” 

‘I used to think so. I have often longed 
to go away and try and earn my living by 
teaching music in London, just'to see differens 
things, but—when I knew I must leave Aunt. 
Susan I would have given worlds to stay.” 

“T thiok I onderstand. Bnt, Glyn, 7) 
must try and feel at home here, my dear! I 
have always wished for a daughter, and is 
will be a pleasure to me to try and make you 
happy.” 

Glyn shook her head. 

‘*] shall never be happy here,” 

‘* My dear cbild, why not?” 

‘*‘ Nobody wants me here,” ssid Glyn, with 
& sort of choked sob, “ Uncle said you would 
be ashamed of mie, and that if it wasn’t for 
me the Castle would be yours.” 

“ My desr little girl, Mr. Browne waa mis- 
taken. I grant my father’s neglect of you was 
enough to prejndice him; but, Glyn, until e 
few weeks ago I never even knew that my 
brother Hector had left a child; and s0 far 
from coveting the Castle I am quite content 
with the fortune my father left me. Ha:inade 
my boy independent, Glyn, That was all I 
wanted,” 

“How old is your son?” asked Glyn, quite 
forgetting Mrs. Cheviot's information, sbons 
oval. 

** Nearly thirty-six.” 

Oh!” and Glyn stared. “T hoped perhaps 
he was quiie small, Little boys are 80 
amusing ” 

“T hope yon will be friends with Royal?” 
said hia mother, gravely. “He is your 
guardian, Glyn.” 

Giyn shook her head. 

“I don’t like young men.” 

“T thought you said you did no} know 


fany ?” replied her aunt, 
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“JY don't. But Mary has met one or two 
whan she went ont with her mother, and she 
told me they were all conceited, and thought 
of nothing but their clothes’ 

Lady Muriel tried hard not to smile, 

«eI don’t think Royal is conceited.” 

s Well, perh he has grown out of it, I 
remember how Mr. Cheviot told me he was'a 
soldier; and perhaps if he is thirty-six he is 
not really like a young man at all,” said Giyn, 
trying bard to be affable, “Is he like you?” 

« He is like his father." 

Glyn bent forward, and touched her aunt's 
hand. 

“I ought not to have asked that,”’ she'said, 
nitently, “I forgot Mr, Castleton ‘was 
” 


«* Remember my advice,” was Mr. Cheviot’s 
parting injunction to Lady Mariel. ‘“ Don’t 
mention Miss Ormond to Royal. 
the young nian piteous invitations to come 
and be introduced to ber, and depend upon it 
before you expect it he will arrive on “purpote 
to make acquaintance with his ward,” 





CHAPTER V. 


Tre lawyer was right in one pars of his 
prophecy, bat decidedly out in the other. 

Royal Castleton came over to eee his :motier 
after sbon¥ a fortnight's interval; and°he was 
duly introddced ‘to his ward. But instead of 
being captivated by Glyn’s fair, gtacetal self, 
instead of rejoicing with Lady Muriel that the 
grand old Oaetic had a mistress not unworthy 
of it, Captain Castleton maintained a stolid 
reserve about his ward. 

He never betrayed the slightest interest in 
her. He shrogged his shoulders “when his 


Don't-eend | 


‘You are making that poor child quite} 
miserable, Roy. Do you think she cannot} 
see how you avoid her?" 

Royal shrugged his shoulders. 

‘She is 2 consummate coquette ! Does she} 
expect every man she meets to fall in love! 
with her?” { 

“Royal!” i 

“Don’t look so horrified, mother! You! 
must confess my fair consin has not mede a} 
bad use of her time, She has been here, I 
think, only three months, and already there 
are af many a¢pirants to her hand!” 

Lady Muriel opeyed her eyes. 

"I think you mast bs dresmiag, Royal! 
Glyn is aimost a obild. She is nos even 
‘ont,’ and she goes nowhere. How could she 
have lovers without my knowing it?” 

‘' Perhaps you are a trifle blind, mother,” 
said Royal, wickedly; ‘or perhaps you’ 
imagine the Duke of Netherton drives over so, 
often only toadmire your flowers!” | 

“+ Royal, this ia tco ridienlous! The Duke’ 
is over forty, and a widower!" { 

‘* He is five years older than I am,” repliod 
Captain Castieton, ‘and it is noterions that | 
his first marriege was forced on bim by bis: 
father. He has been Icoking ont for a! 
Guchess these last six months, and he intends | 
to give Miss Orroend the firsi chanuve of the! 
strawberry leaves.’’ i 

‘‘T am sure she has ne iden of it!" | 

“ He will give her the only thing she lacks! 
—as. title; and thongh yon call me hard on; 





: the girl, I will contess she is besatifal enough | 


—even for a dnohess.” 
Lady Mariel bad had time mow to get ured | 


Muriel, quickly. ‘ Neither of them think 
of Jove-making.” 

Royal looked ingcrutable, 

‘* Wait a few days before yon triamph, over 
me, mother! I’m inolined to agree with 
Mies Ormond on one :point—the Dake.is prosy 
—a#pecially on a hot afternoon !|"’ 

His Grace of Netherton looked apxiouslr 
round the room after he had shaken hance 
with Lady Mariel, and then, to Captain 
Castleton’s sweet amusemens, inquired for 
Mies Ormond, 

*Giyn has gone out! No weather eceme- 
too warm for her." 

‘*Mach as I regres not meetirg her,’ 
replied the Dake, * perhaps her absense is 
opportone, I have wished for rome daye, 
Lady Muriel, to epeak to you of my hopes; 
and Castleton being also her guardian, it is as 
well, I suppose, that he should know my 
intentions, I admire Misa Ormond extzemely, 
and I hope you will allow me to lsy my 
coronest at her feet.’ 

* * * -_ 

The Duke has gone, 

Lady Mariel rather wondered her son ati!) 
lingered. She had expected him to triumph 
over her surprise; but he said nothing afser 
hia Grace had lefi; and bis faco ceriainiy did 
not Jook particularly exultant. 

‘He will come 10-morrow, and propore,”’ 
said Royal, at last, ‘and then, I euppore, tho 
engagement need not be a long ona, Get 
things over ac quickly as you can, mother. I 
hate such interested affairs,” 

“My dear boy, aren’é you 4 liste unfair? 
The Dnke can’! beoalled s fortane-hititer, and 





mother praised her, treating Glyn himeelf | 


with a chilly politeness which she felt almost 
an insult 


to the idea, and, to her son’e surpriee, she surely Glyn is not mercenary? Bzsides, eko 
seemed to like it. | may refuse him." 

* T almost hope you sre right, Royal. Glyn “She won't! Well, mother, yous tronbles 
ig such a child, she wenld never zee it for her- | won't have lasted long. Do yon remember the 
self; and I always looked on the Deke ass, fairy pictures we used to draw of the beiress, 


| middle-aged man, bat you are quicker-sighted, and how I used to deslare we mash. fied some 


“ Annt Mariel, why does Captain Castiston 


hate me 80?” demanded the heiftess of Stone. 
leigh, after one of Royal's brief visits, when 
he had refused his mother's ing invitation 
to etay to dinner, and bardly spoken half-a- 
dozen worda to his ward. 

‘“My dear Glyn,” said poor Lady Moriel, 
constrainedly, ‘‘ don't take fancies. Royal 
unfortunately does not’care for girls; but you 
must not think he hates you!” 

Mies Ormond put down the roses ‘she ‘had 
bo arranging, and looked full into her aunt's 

“Do you know I have been heré two 
months,” she said, gravely, “and Captain 
Castleton has never broken bread with us? I 
was told, before I came, the Castle was a second 
home to him. Now he only*pays the moat 
formal calis. So eithér he muss hate me, or 
he thinks mo stich a Hottentot thas do not 
know how to béhave at meals. Which is it?” 

Lady Muriel coloured. 

“Glyn, my dear child, please do not talk 
like that. You don’t know how you pain me.” 

“JT sometimes think,’ said Glyn, gravely, 


| was like Glyn, 


, Leslie, he is @ mere boy!” 


“it ina great pity Mr: Cheviot ever came to | 


Albani Villa, 
would have been fo happy here together, 
Aunt Mariel; and as I hud never'veen Stone- 
leigh could not have miteed it.” 

“You woald’ mids i¥ now,” said Lady 
Mnriel, glad to change the subject. ‘* Confess, 
Glyn, you’ like this old house hetter than 
Albani Vills, and that you #re‘happy here ?”’ 

“T love the Oastle,”’ said Givn, quaitrtly, 
“but Tam not happy. T'feel so lonely," 

‘* Would you like to ack two of'your oonsing 
Cn & visit. if ¥ are tiféd of your cld aunt? ” 

“No, thank you, attity/ they wold have 
to go agains Don’t you ‘tihdsemna? I 
should be lonély anywhere, T doa’ # beldng to 
anyone. Evén at Albani Villa I'sbeaye felt 


somehow an thidtigh I were not one of them ; | 


snd I feel is far worte here; Won we’ I know 
Captain Cadtleton‘Hutes rhe, und tHe beosace 
of me you hardly ever nee him;”* 

And sime® weeky Tater, "in. ddepairy Lady 
Muriel # 
listened puttontly. 


You and Oaptain’ Castleton: 
' made her seem almost a child. 
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Reridanly to Reyel, and” he the French windows into the mucnde: 





and I know Netherton is a kind-hearted man. | very needy gentleman to come.sard take ber 
He was so good to that poor invalid wife of off your hands?” 
his!” “*T don’t think you were right, Royal.” 


‘Then yor are contented to see your nicoo 
a dacheas?” 

“J think it would be a snitable match; 
but you said three aspirants, Royal! Who! 
are the other two?” 

‘' Oh, they will be nowhere beside the Duke ! | 


“No, She turned ont a beauty instesd.” 

“ How it rains!” said Lady Mariél, iookins 
ous of the window. “ Glyn will be dreached.’’ 

“Ts is only a summer shower. Sia will 
take shelter under the trees,” 

* Bat the “ summer shower” proved a piti- 


I should have thought you might have seen leas downpour, and with it cameajoud ponla of 
that Ainslie never takes bis eyes off Miss thunder, frightening Lady Muriel almost to 
Ormond, and that Leslie of ours is always death, while the vivid fleshes of lightning 
making excuses to come over here!” | made even Royal look serious. 

“ Really, Royal!” replied Lady Mariel,! ‘ There is no need to be co troubled, mother. 
and she was lavgbing in good esrnest now. There are plenty of places where she aould 
“You are tco clever! As it bappens, Mr, | take shelter,” 

Ainslie is engaged to be married. Hewas' ‘I feet sure she will be killed/’ asdd Lady 
telling me abouts it Jass week, and ssid ‘she’ Moriel, cheerfolly. ‘If you did mot bate her 
I didn’t belicve bim, hut of so, I should ask you to goand look for her.” 
Ae for Mr.j After an hour's pitilesa torrent the storm 
| had spent its force, the rain had neariyiecased, 

‘*Boys have hearts!"’ retorted Royal,’ and only an occasional distant rembiing re- 
‘Sand he is pretty far gone, I assnre ror.” i mained of the thunder. Royal bimecif began 

It was not the bess moment for Glyn to to think Glyn should have been hommencner 
appesr. She locked prettier than she had when the butler eppesred, dismay, on every 
ever done in the o]d days at Albani Villa. feature. 

Her soft, white Gress and broad black gach}. ‘I think there muss ba something wrong 
| with Miss Ormond, my lady. Heetor’s come 

‘*T had no ides you were here,” she said,! back alone, and in such a taking; we can’s 
offeving her hand to her guardian, i pacify him.” 

‘‘T daregay not.” ! Hector was a splendid collie, who. from the 

‘s Where are you going, Glyn?” asked her day of Glyn’s coming to the Castle, had taken 
aunt, seeing the hasket‘on ber arm, i @ passionate attachment for her. He was her 

“Through the wood, I want somo dog-' companion in all her walks, and wovld) never 
roses, and’ I know there are plenty the other be induced to leave her side uniess she berself 
Bidé of the wood.” ‘ ordered him, 

“I should have thought you had plenty of! 1% was just ac the butier had seid. Hector, 
‘flowers ‘here,”°eaid Royad; ‘amd-yoo will miss instead of retiring to his own qusrteratin the 
a‘vititor if yon start now, for F can see the stable, sat mournfaily in the grand hull, growl- 
‘Dake of Netherton’s carriages coming up the ing if anyone atternpted ‘to dismiss har, and 
Avente."” | at intervals uttering the ntost mournfa! cries, 

‘That sattles it,” said Giyn, emiling. |as though grieving, in deg fashion; becamse no 
‘He is no inavffershly prosy thas" he would one reemed to understand him. 
fend me‘to sleep on stct a broiling afternoon.| ‘' Hentor; old boy, what is is? '’ and Royal 
He talks of nothing bit‘ his house and patted the silky head. 
pedigree; and:I don’s feel:imterested ineither.|' Heetor’sanswer was prompt. Hetesk hold 
Goodbye, sunt,” awd) she tripped throng bof the captain's coat and tried to coreg him 
f | towards the door. Thenrthe thosght dawned 
“Royals youo are riletken f” said Lady on everyone—something had bappened to Glyn, 


course I could hardly say so. 
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and her faithfal fourfooted friend had returned 
to get help for her. 

Royal Oastleton caught up hia hat. He felt 
certain that Glyn had lost her way in the 
wood, He directedstwo of the men-servants to 
go in search of her in different directions, and 
he himself prepared to follow Hector, whose 
impatience was almost painfal. 

‘* Keep up your courage, mother !"’ he said, 
cheerfully. ‘I daresay she has only lost her 
way.” 

It was a weary pilgrimage; bat Hector 
proved himself a trasty guide, and at last 
Royal came in sight of what at first looked 
like a little white heap by the side of a fallen 
tree. His heart almost stood still with fear as 
he asked himeelf whether the oruel lightning 
had struck her, and it was only her lifeless 
body he should have to take home to his 
mother? 

He called on her in vain, Then, stooping 
down, he chafed hor ice cold hands in his, and 
at last very slowly, very feebly, she opsned her 
eyes. 

“Are you better now?" And no one had 
ever heard his voice sound so tender. 

Bat consciousness had not yet quite re- 
turned. Glyn looked at him with her beauti- 
tal greytyes, but her spirit hovered still on the 
borderland. 

** Please let me dis. No one wants me here ; 
and I am so tired.” 

“‘Nonsense!” And Royal raised her in a 
sitting posture, supporting her with one arm. 
‘** Thereis nothing the matter, really, little girl, 
only you were frightened at the thunder.”’ 

“ And my foot feelson fire. Bat Lam dying, 
teally,’’ she added, eagerly, ‘‘and you will be 
master of Stoneleigh. I am so glad.” 

Royal gave her a little shake. 

“A nice opinion you must have of me, child, 
af you think I wish you dead jast for that!” 





* No,” said Glyn, frankly, ‘“Ilike you. T 
wanted ug to be friends, Oaly you would 
not,” 
* Shall I tell you why!” 

“IT wish you would,” 

“Well, firas answer me this, Why won't 
you marry the Dake of Netherton?” 

‘ Baoause I don't like him.” 

‘Well, Glyn, 1 oan't be 
because—I like you too much.” 

‘* Too much!” 

‘* Tf only you had been poor,” he whiapered. 


your friend 


handsomest and most perfect in the whols 
charch, 

It was of soft grey wool, brightened with a 
few artistic touches of silver embroidery. 
The little coronet bonnet to match was of 
fillets of grey velvet and silver-shot lace, 
between which, tenderly touching the girl's 
rich hair, nestled a wreath of Russian violets, 
looking as fresh and natural as the cluster of 
real flowers at her throat. 

Nothing could have been more simpk, 
—- and springlike than was the whole 


‘‘ Tf only it were not for Stoneleigh, and the | eff 


twenty thousand a-year, I should have asked 
you to b3 my wife. Don't you understand, 
little girl, I love you, and I have seemed oruel 
and unkind only because I feared you would 
find it out, and laugh at my —— 
“T am very tired,” said Glyn, simply. 
‘* Please, Royal, take me home!” . 
A long and dangerous illness followed tha 
exposure to the storm. There were times 
when the doctors feared the young heiress of 
Stonelei zh would slip through their fingers, and 
in that time of anguish Royal forgot to guard 
his secret. He haunted the Castle whi'e Glyn 
was in danger. He was her most constant 
visitor in she days of her convalescence; 


, but not antil she was really nearly well, and 


EY ES A EO 


‘* You always hated me,” said Glyn. ‘ You ' 


mever once spoke kindly to me, though yoa 
were my guardian.” 
She was quite herself now, but she siill 


: feebly. 


the doctors bagan to spe»k of a winter abroad 


to re.establish her health, did the cousins 
return to that conversation in the wood. 

“TI don't want to go away,” said Glyn, 
* Royal, you are my guardian; don't 
let them take me to Italy.” 

“ Sweetheart, will you let me go there too— 
as your husband? Glyn, my darling, love is 
stronger than pride. Sse, although you are 
an heiress, I dare to ack you to be my wife!" 

* 


Mra. Browne daly invited her niece to spend 
Christmas at Albani Villa; and as she believed 
in settling things betimes, the invitation 
reached Stoneleigh Castle early ia Ootober. 


' Lady Mariel replied, saying Glyn had been 


kept those pleading eyes fixed on his face ; and | 


as for Royal, he knew now why he avoided 
her, and tried to dislike her. He knew it now 
alas! too well. 

“TI shall not be your guardian much 
longer,” he said quietly, “I haven's been a 
good one, Glyn, bat you will have a better 
goon. 


“Why? Are you going away?” 
“No; bat my gaardiars1ip will end when 


you — 

She smiled halt faintly. 

*'T shall never marry!” 

“The Dake of Netherton hopes you will! 
‘He has been telling my mother this afsernoon 
his great desire is to make you his Dachess!” 

* That old man!” 

“* My dear little cousin, he is in the prime 
oflife! Barely six yeara my senior! " 

* He looks old enough to be your father ! 
& would not marry him to save my life.” 

*: Why not!” 

Glyn shrugged her shoulders. 

**T get tired of the Dake in half-an-hoar, 
and marriage is for all time. You will never 


very ill, and was ordered to winter abroad for 
her health. Her wedding would take place 


‘ early in November, and if Mr. and Mrs. 





get rid of me like that, Captain Castleton. | 


You will have to be my guardian for the whole 
¢ime your grandfather said, antil Iam twenty. 
five, unless——"’ 

**Ualeas what, Glyn?"’ 

** Ualess you would agree to accept Stone- 
feigh, and let me goaway. If yoa would give 
me jaet a little money, two or three pounds 
@-week, it woold be enough, and I should be 
60 glad.” 

“* Why don't you like the Castle?” 

‘I don’t like robbing you, If I went away 
ou might have Stoneleigh and be happy." 

“TI don't think I should be particularly 
happy—if you went away!” 

“Why? You have always hated me!” 

“TI tried to!” 

“And you succeeded. It seemed so hard 
that you should hate me when I had never 
done you any harm.” 

“ And I suppose you hate me too,” 





Browne, and as many of their family as they 
could bring like to come to Stoneleigh for the 
ceremony, they would be very welcome, 

Aunt Sasan used to talk much of the glories 
of Stoneleigh after her return, and Mary 
thought her cousin a very lacky person to 
have such a handsome husband; while Mr. 
Browne, who had a great sense of she fitness 


of things, and who could never remember his | land 


niece's real name, declared old Lord Stone- 
Isigh must have had this very result in view 


The services went on, The prayers were 
long, the sermon longer. 

Oatside the sun beat with almost sammer 
strength upon the southern windows; within, 
the sexton, consulting the calendar rather 
than the thermometer, piled coal on the stove. 
Annie Smith knew that her face was un- 
becomingly flashed. She wished she had 
chosen anything bat black lace and crimzon 
fachsias for her Easter bonnet, well though 
they set off her dark eyes and hair. 

Her velvet bonnet-strings seemed chokingly 
hot, and she waa unhappily sure that they 
were marking off in dingy streaks on her 
plamp, white throat. 

She felt that she and her metropoli‘an 

wardrobe were not appzaring to advantage 
before these country folks. 
The fortunate few who had bronght fans 
plied them unceasingly. Choir and congre- 
gation, mingling music with the occasional 
scord of those who could not sing, but woald 
sing, loudly assured each other that in 
Heaven reigned for ever ‘‘ the blaze of perfect 
day.” 

Miss Smith's head began to throb. 

And all the while Hilda Clare sat fall in 
sight, cool and fresh and distinguished-look- 
ing in her grey and silver; and Tom Vernon's 
frank eyes, when they rested on her, plainly 
told a tale to his mother’s guest, 

He had been all that is properly attentive 
to her asa guest. He had taken her on long 
drives over the downs; had done the honours 
of the neighbourhood and the few picturesque 
old fort baildings that the march of progress 
had spared to the bustling young city, and had 
been the most faithfal and friendly of escorts 
to theatres and parties. 

Bat if she had ever thought him more than 
friendly she had been forced to bavish the 
fancy when Hilda Clare retarned a few days 
before from a long visit to a cousin in Soot- 


to Hilda, 


Annie Smith had never yets 
out on the 


but Mrs. Vernon had pointed 


when he appointed Royal Castleton Nan's | stree’ 


'* Guarpran | 


[THE END.] 








AN EASTER COSTUME. 
—-Oo— 


Hips Crare's wae certainly the prettiest 
costume in the church that Easter morning, 
and Hilda herself, in Tom Vernon's opinion, 
waa as Cartainly the prettiest gicl there. 

Tall and slight and fair as a tily, she stood 
through the opening hymn in quietly grace. 
fal contrast to her short, stout and ruddy 
mother, her sallow, grey-haired father, and 
her restlesely, fidgeting younger brothers. 

Vari-coloured lights from the rose window 
across the aisle fell on her, finding the gold 
hidden in her red-brown hair, deepening the 
purple tones in her dark-grey eyes, warming 
the pure pallor of her cheeks, and bringing 
- silver gleams here and there about her 

resa, 

To Mr. Vernon, in his masculine ignorance, 
this dreas was only a fitting frame for hia 
lady's fairness, an? hv shoaght not whether 
it had coat £5 or £50. 

Bat Miss Smith, his mother's London 
guest, who was standing beside him and 


it. 
“You'll like Hilda, I know,” the cheery 
widow had said, with an almost proprietary 
pride and kindliness. ‘She's so bright and 
sweet, and such a help to her mother with the 
boys! Makes all her own clothes, too—for 
they're anything bat rich—and doesn’t she 
look stylish? She'll call on you soon, for 
she's quite a friend of mine, if I am so much 
older. But I always did like young folka 
about me, and I feel as if Hilda somehow 
belonged to me, being such a near neighbour, 
and having no daaghter of my own. And if 
I could really have her for my daughter—buai 
there now! it’s no use attempting to put 
such an idea into Tom's head, for the surest 
course to break a match is to try too hard to 
make it. Bat sometimes I hope things are 
setting that way. Tom has sense enough to 
look out fora real home. girl, and nota frivolons 
fashion: plate; though if she’s handsome, too, 
why, of course. that's all the better,” she 
ended, with a fine mingling of confidence in 
her son and knowledge of human natare. 

Annie recalled this conversation as, after 
the benediction, the congregation slowly 
flowed ont of church, making occasional 
eddies in the aisles where the inconsiderate 
stopped to talk to acquaintances, regardless 
of the delay they caused others. 

She and Tom Vernon were among those 





critically scanning all the toilets over her 
hymn-bock, swiftly decided that it was the 


thus delayed—some members of the 


veteran 
congregation having halted just outside their 
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lare family passed on down ¢ 

Vernon's ce followed before he 
turned to Miss Smith. 

‘There goes & friend of mine I want you 
to know. Youll be sure to like Miss Clare, 
for—bat I less Yee my mother has sung her 
praises to you ~ 4 

Annie gave one of her piquantly emphatic 


nods. 

“Oh, yes! She pointed her out to me 
yesterday when we were driving together, and 
I think I recognised her here this morning. 
‘Wasn't she that really lovely with brown 
hair, who sat nearly in front of us?” 

Miss Smith was wise ever to be slack in 
ay my - of a rival. She had her reward 
in betra 


tion 
naatyevesnttie 


“TI gouldn’t help noticing,” she ran on, 
before he could answer, “her and her 
dress. I must own that to see such a very 
emart frock and bonnet here did rather sur- 
prise me. Papa is always lecturiog me for 
extra moe, bat I never aspired to own a 
bonnet like that!" she concladed, with a 
candour admissible in a rich man's daughter. 

They were on the verge of the crowd now, 
jast leaving the vestibule for the sunny spring 
day without. Vernon's honest eyes looked 
perplexedly down at Mies Smith. 

‘‘You must have maie a mistake. Hilda 
Clare sat in front of us, bat she wore a very 
simple dress and a quiet little grey hat with 
a few violeta in it. Her father could not 


possibly —" 
He stopped there, for it was not for him to 
tell Miss Smith what Mr. Clare could or could 


not afford to give Hilda. 

‘* Simple!” repeated Miss Smith, brightly. 
“Qh, the touching innocence of you men! 
Take a woman's word for it, that simple, 
girlish-looking costume of Miss Clare’s was 
probably the costliest thing in church to-day. 
Her gown had a fit and finish such as only a 
high-priced French modiste can give, and 
those gleams of silver about it were real 
Egyptian embroideries in metal, at some 
five pounds a ! And as for your 
* quiet little hat,’ it was an imported Paris 
bonnet, I can always tell the true touch. 
And what exquisite taste Miss Olare does 
have—as exquisite as her own face, and 
that is saying a good deal, isn't is?" 

This time Mr. Vernon showed no pleased 
appreciation of his lady's praise. Instead, he 
fixed an almost frowning gaze on the gay 
Dresden china handle of Miss Smith's 
ambrella as he opened it for her. 

He knew that Hilda's father, never too 
poespenons, was this year greatly embarrassed 
n business—was, indeed, deeply in debt. 

It had only been through Tom's inflaence 
that the bank where he was both cashier and 
large stockholder had consented to renew Me. 
Clare's notes again, 

The old man's name was well known for 
honour and fair dealing; no one doabted his 
probity, but the times were hard, and money 
exozedingly scarce with most people. 

And it was just in these times, when her 
father was already so heavily burdened, that 
Hilda appeared in this costly attire. It was 
worse than extravagant—it was cruel. 

He could quite understand how she had 
been led into it. Her relatives in the north 
were wealthy, Doubtless their example and 
that of their friends had tempted her to vie 
with them in dress, 

Bat he had never thought her capable of 
being swayed by such weak vanity. Oae of 
her charms for him had always been her 
tender consideration for her parents, 

“A good daughter makes a good wife,” his 
mother had once quoted to him, meaningly ; 
and he had laughed at her matchmaking 
spirit, and thanked her with a kiss for her 
g00d-will, and so lightly put the matter by, 

Then he himself had not known how much 
he cared for Hilda. Hie missing her in her 
absence, his joy at her return, had only lately 
taught him to read his own heart. : 


| 


| worn father had eo hardly earned—no, bor- 


Bat what sort of a daughter was it who 
could take the money her grey-haired, care- 


rowed still more hardly—to thus lavish upon 
her adornment ? 

Wrapped in these gloomy meditations, Mr. 
rou eet be ngewe yr answering 

zs of friends, and responding to 
Misa Smith's easy flow of chat almost at 
random, 

As they turned into their own street, he 
deacried the Clares just in advance. Being a 
man, and young, and in love, at sight of 
a straightway began to excuse to 


Very probably her father had not told her 
of his business troubles. He knew how often 
men keep such things from their wives and 
daughters through mistaken kindness, while 
the women spend all the money they oan coax 
or tease out of the family purse-bearer, and, 
being given no reason why they should not, 
regard any unwonted refusal as miserly. 

Then, when comes the crash which they in 
their ignorance may psy have hastened, the 
world blames them loudly, and lays it all to 
their wilfal extravagance, 

Hilda had seen Tom even before he saw 





her, and her face brightened with a silent 
welcome, 

She was too proud to delay at his approach, 
bat her mother always walked slowly, and she 
was sure he would soon overtake them. 

She had scarcely met him since her return, 
bat the guest in his home had, of course, 
claimed much of his time and attention. 

Now she was innocently glad that she would 
meet him in a costume which in no way loat 
by comparison with even that of the girl from 
London. 

There were some not altogether pleasant 
associations about her acquirement of that 
costume, but these were now swiftly effaced 
by the knowledge of how becoming it was to 
her, and the memory of the warm admiration 
in Tom Vernon’s eyes when they had held 
hers for a heartbeat while the clergyman 
enlarged on the third head of his sermon. 

Bat slowly ae Mrs. Clare walked, the pace 
of the pair in the rear grew slower still. Miss 
Smith was tired, and her escort could not 
hasten on and leave her. 

With the space between them gradually 
widening, the two parties pursued their 


course, 

The Clares reached the Vernon gate —passed 
it. Now there was no longer any hope of a 
chance encounter ; and Hilda went on, with 
her proud head held higher than ever, and a 
suspicious lamp rising in her throat. 

She was equally vexed with Tom and with 
herself, 

Why should she care because he had not 
made an opportunity to speak to her on the 
way home, as he go often done? And why 
should he not care to do it? 

Meantime, on the Vernon porch, Miss 
Smith settled into a rustic seat to enjoy the 
cool atir of air, t00 soft to be called a breeze, 
that brought messages of perfume from the 
blossoming peach trees behind the house, and 
began leisurely drawing her long, black suéide 
gloves from her white hands. 

“I wish we could have caught up Miss 
Clare,”’ she said, lifting laminous dark eyes to 
Tom. “TI have taken a real fancy to her, and 
am impatient to meet her. So pretty and 
stylish and tasteful as she is, and yet so 





genuinely good! There are very few fashion- 
able girla who would sit in church with a ser- 
; vant, and walk home beside her afterwards. 
Not but what she looks an extremely intelli. 
gent and superior person; but, then, most 
girls are so foolishly prejudiced.” 





* What on earth do you mean ?” questioned 
‘Mr. Vernon, in blankest bewilderment. 
| ** There was no woman with Hilda but her 
mother,” 
‘Her mother!” Miss Smith’s face grew 
first horror-stricken, then dimpled with sup- 
' pressed Jaughter, that, speedily defying sup- 
‘ pression, rippled musically forth. ‘' Ob, dear 


‘matronly, flashed and 





me, what an awful mistake! Bat it waa 
natural and fanny, too. Don't you ever betray 
me, Me. Vernon, for I do want her to like me; 
but—but I took Miss Olare’s mother for her 
servant! You know, I’ve somehow happened 
never to meet her, and she doesn's look at all 
like her daughter, and she is dressed so— 
so——' 


She paused, apparently from consideration, 
but the young man mentally finished her 
sentence 


The Vernon's house stood in its ample 
grounds on the corner of a street, and this 
corner the Olares had jaet turned on their way 
to their own home, which faced on the street 
beyond, They were still plainly in sight from 
the porch. 


Even a man could note the contrast between 
the two ladies—Hilda fair, slender, fresh as 
spring, and elegant to the tips of her perfectly- 
fitting kid gloves; her mother plump and 
of aspect, and 
evidently uncomfortably warm in her winter- 
before-last wrap and bonnet. 

Vernon's face looked stern. Ethel might 
not have been told of her father's business 
straits, but she could not heip but know her 
mother's needs, 

Mrs. Vernon had stayed at home that morn- 
ing, having—it must be owned—a propensity 
to that convenient disease known as a Sanday 
headache. 


She made her appearance at dinner, 
refreshed by a nap over a volume of sermong 
in the great sleepy-hollow chair behind the 
half. closed blinds of the parlour bay window, 
from which on awakening she had comfortably 
scanned the returning eo. 

‘Mr, Clare's business must be looking up,” 
she observed, in the course of conversation. 
*' I was glad to see that Hilda was one of the 
best-dressed girla out to-day. Did you meet 
her, Annie?" 

So even she had not noticed that costume, 
thought Tom, bitterly, while the chat rippled 
pleasantly on. 

Three weeks went by. Hilda bad duly 
called on Miss Smith, and her call had speedily 
been returned and repeated—quite a friendship 
having arisen between the two girls. Aneel 

Annie, indeed, was frequent in praise of 
Hilda's charms and good taste; and Vernon, 
listening, could bat realise more and more 
deeply frank ity of the one, and the 
cruelly selfish vanity of the other, 

Hilda, too, had sabtly changed to him, and, 
manlike, he did not understand that this waa 
but the reflection of the change in himeelf, 

Probably one of the gilded youth in the 
north had cut him out, he gloomily decided. 
A young lady of such elegant tastes as Hilda 
had developed would scarcely be content to 
settle down for life on a farm. And he cer- 
tainly had no longer any intention of asking 
her to do so for his sake. 

Then came a windy April evening, ominous 
of storm, when a tricksy gust seized Vernon's 
hat as he entered his side gate, and sent it 
whirling across the yard, the centre of it a tiny 
cyclone of dust. 

As he pursued and captured his stray pro- 
perty, he noticed an unenveloped letter blow- 
ing about with it, and caught that also. 

Naturally supposing this was one of his own, 
he glanced at it to identify it by the failing 
light. 

ar I was glad to hear that the grey dress and 
bonnet made such a success.” 

These were the first words that met his eyes. 
Mystified, he involuntarily read on,— 

“ Now you see it was all right for you to 
please me by accepting them, you proud little 
cousin. Of course, no one in your town could 
possibly guess they were mine before they 
were yours.” 

With a swift suspicion that made his face 
flash hotly, Vernon stopped reading, and 
epread open the letter, which had been folded 
with the inner pages outward. 

‘¢ Daar Cousin Hilda,” it began, under the 
engraved heading of a fashionable street 

number in Edinburgh, 
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Bo he had been Yeading’ one of Hilda Clare's 
letters, and had surprised‘ her innocent Beoret 
—worse stil), had’been’ Wronging her in tis 
thoughts for weeks past. 

Their yards joined af the ‘back, and’ the 
letter had evidently been4ost in-one and blown 
into the Other by the* wind. ‘There was 
nothing for him to ao but return it at-once, 
with proper Opies: 

He hed houivtners ies shocid ag yet 
cover only the fact of his having seen*the con- 
tents of the letter; but Hilda’s grieved shame 
over this was intence. 

‘You read it? " she faltered, with orimeon 
cheeks. “Oh, I don’t blame: you; I quite 
tnderstend how if happenéd: Bat if ‘only 
you had not! Now you must Jet me explain 
to you fully. Yeo, you ‘must!< My Codein 
Belle is only a little older than T,‘ bat ete was 
married at eighteen, and her hueband’ died 
enddenty last’ year. Of course, when she went 
into mourning, all her coloured things were 
useless, and she wanted to give me! some of 
them then, but I didn’t like-to take’theni: We 


could always wear the same sizes, you fee, | 
And when I wae visiting her |‘ 


even to gloves. 
ehe esid I really must take that dreadfal, 
horrid, detestable gown and ‘bonnet ‘for 
Easter; endthey were s0 lovely end I couldn't 
bear to ask father for any money at all this 
spring, for he hae been so wortied ‘with busi- 
ness, and everything I had was so Hopelessly 


shabby. And Belle was co kind ‘avout it, and | 


she bad bought them in Parie-and ‘only worn 


them once, and—ard so I took ‘them ft Ana 


though, of course, there really waen'tanything 
wrong in it. IT didn’s want people to know. 
Bat I would rather any one—any one—bnt 
you had learned the travh of it!” 

And fearing lest she had révealed too much 
in this last sentence, Hilda sank» into the 
nearest chair, buried her face in both hands, 
and helplessly yielded to the tears sgainet 
which she had been struggling throgsteuther 
explanation, and the sight of whieh’ pierced 
Mr, Vernon with still keener remorse: 

“Tam the very person that ough?to hav 
learned the truth of it,” he exelaimed; impeta- 
ously, flinging ‘bhimeelfon bis knees: beside 
her. “ Bat I'm afraid it’s too Mate; and you 
never will forgive me for the outrageouy lies 
I’ve been telling myself abont yén, though I 
loved you ever while I ‘béliéved them,” 

Then, as she looked up in surprise; he; too, 
explained fully. 

She forgave him— more, she finished ‘her fit 
of tears with her head on his shoulder, and he 
—_ the task of consolation a most delight- 

ul one. 

Annie Stnith's friendship for her did ‘not 
cool when the engagement was annenuneed, bat 
she'very s00n after found that: her femily 
could no Jonge spare her from hore, and ‘to 
went back to London.’ And: the bill for Hifda’s 
next Easter costume was made ont to’ Mra. 
Tom Vernon. 





= 





FACETI&A. 


A pzstenmne knave—A poor: atohitect. 

Ts strongest butter in the tub is always 
ths weakest in the market, 

Mre, Gronpy says that the supply of pretty 
type-writers is much larger than the demand. 

Even the quietest weddings celebrated 
by the ringing of a belle, 

A MAN never sings his tenth baby tosleep. 
Neither does he wake it up to see it laugh. 

Ose may pity the unfortunate from the 
bottom of the soul, and vet not have even the 
top of the wallet affected. 

“Ts your wife of a sanny disposition? ”’ 
a Yes, shemakes it pretty werm for me some- 
imes.” 


Mistaess: “Didn't the "macaroni oc6me 


from the grocer's, Bridget ?” Bridget: “ Yio, 
mum, bat Of sint it back. Hyery wan av thim 
atims was impty.” 


Tox man who has‘nover made » foot of him. | 


self doesn’t know much: about’ the -value of 
haman sympathy. 
‘Who is that?” seked* Mé6OCorkle, indicat. 
ing McCrackle's type-writer ‘and ‘secrétary. 
“That ie'my recording angel.” _~ 
“Wry do they call them ‘ fountain pens’?” 


“* Oh, I enppose, because they sre for ever |. 


éverflowing. 

It.is, one.of the easiest. things in,the world 
40.economically lay..out the.money, you never 
~will haye, 

Portion of Scripture quoted by » Chicago 
divine as he looked about him at a fnlbcdness 
‘party: ‘*‘ Low—anud behold!’ ” 

Cornins: *Wirat do you intend to take for 
yourosld?" Rolling: “Ob, I'll sell it cheap. 
Anything‘ you'll give." 

“Tx the Japanese Where is no ‘word 
for kies;"but the Japanese lover gets there 
just the same. 

Tu man who sighed for the lost dreams of 
his boyhood. could likely bring them back by 
eating one of his boyhood suppers. 

“You have my heartfels thanks,’’. as the 
patient said when the doctor kad finished 
sounding that organ. 

Derss like a tramp and your friends: will 

you, bat. policeman will look you 
over. > 

Bactty: “ Nise, pleasant day, Bailey?” 
Bailey : “Yes, here it is, but I tell you it's 
godld down at my house.” 

Ir takes all the enjoyment ont of a game of 
‘tennis to hear it called “‘ an amusemens within 
‘the reach of the feeblest intellect.” 

“Tr don’t pay to be kind to pets,” ssid 
Jobnny. _ “I filled the gold.fish globe up with 
milk.one day, and the fish all died.” 

‘ Miss Passen bas grown old rapidly. in the 
last. ix, months,” ‘No; not exactly that. 
#he bas canght up with her age, that’s all.” 

Mixes: ‘*Why do thim false eyes be made 
of glass,;now?” Pat: “Shure, an’ :how else 
-could they say tiroo.’em; ye thidkhead."’ 

Damp sheets are the terror’ af « everybody 
exeept the editor, who likes to have a sheet 
brought damp from the press. 

Wartoa the hand that pats you'on the batk. 
Nine times ont of ten it will ds grope 
its way into your pockets. 

‘*]’m on to you,” said the drop of ink to,the 
blotter, in a tone of considerable asperity. 
‘* Dry up,” replied, the blotter, savagely. 

Gotppacs (looking out; at; the tenements): 
“Alas! Js mast be very hard to. be poor.” 
Wentman: “Qn. the contrary, .it’s oon- 
foundedly easy to be poor." 

‘' My dootor has forbidden mete take wine, 
and he says I ought not to smoke either,” 
a if I were you, 1 would change: my 

cotor.” 


A yousa lady who was shown the bright 
planes Venus through the telescope, said: 
“© Oh, isn't is lovely? Now please show me 
Adonis!"’ 

‘* Bronson call his wife a 'perfect |poem. I 
think she's a termagant.” “Well, that’s 
what Bronson means, She is nod easily 
oompored.”’ 

Ir ia.an exploded theory that the average 
boy ean eat enough angel cake to make him 
angelic, It seems rather to produce the oppo- 
pite-cffe as, 

Emma: “I rede in atram-osar half-an-hour 
to-day beforeI got a seat.” Amy: “That's 
too bad, It’s such s misfortune not to be 
good.looking."” 

A ©CANDALMONGER is & person who talks to 
onr neighboara about us. An entertaining 
talker is a person who tells us mean stories 
about our neighbours, ; 

Asmatt girl of three years snddenly burst 
out crying at the dinner table. ‘Why, 
Mabel,’’ said her mother, “what is the mat- 





ter?” “Oh, whined Mabel, ‘my teeth trod 
on my tongue.” 





‘Horr oan.make the poiat*of a’ needle look 
se big as @ ginner plate; but when ‘we’ ran 
against it we experience the sharpness of dis- 
Sppointment. o3 

Tr hae beén averred that a lady with a dis- 
mond ring will scratch her nose, in a given 
period, four times as often as ‘any other 
woman. , 

Comeéso : *How'seldom it happens that we 
find editors bred to the business,” 0: 
Jost ag often ab we find the business br 
to the editors.” ; 

Tue. man. who. howls. loudest apn the 
“ equality: of :man’’, ia invariably man 
sho is.moat.firmly. convinced. that. the. world 
contains no one equal to. bimeelf. ...... ,, 

Dyspepsia and: dieappointment -in loyeseem 


to produce the came) ontwerd Of. «:"Dhe 
difference bet veen them ig: that spepsia 
ie:rather hard to cure. : 


Sroxe by the-card : At a school-examination. 
* Pell me something about David.” *' David 
wa3@ king,sir.” “ Quite right. Buatking of 
what?” “ Of clabs, sir.’’ 

“Tur breath of spring is in the ait,” ‘says-n 
daily paper. If that is ‘so, spring had ‘better 
take something fora bad breath, adds the 
Commercial Balletin. 

“T sez seme fellow has invented a button. 
less.shirt.”’ “ That's nothing new. worn 
them ever since my wife took to reading 
Browning.” 

“Qan’t you employ me, sir?” asked. the 
tramp. ‘I have nothing for you to do,” re- 
turned the householder. ‘‘That’s juat,the 
thing I can do, sir,’ said the tramp. 

McConcrz: ‘ Noah’s family was not. an 
atistooratic one.” MoCrackle (tentatively) : 
‘‘\Ne?” MoCorkle; ‘No; they were notin 
the-swim,”’ 

Lrtim Girl fin «chureb): “ Why does: so 
many people put these little: envelopes om the 
contribution plate’? ’ Little: Boy : * Phems 
to-keep the ‘pennies from making so much 
noise,”’ 

A Ssap Sror.Maud: ‘George, please 
explain what you-meant by telling Edith my 
eyes reminded “yon cf a cat's.” : 
“Why, simply, that to appreciate “their 
beauty one must sée'them at night.” ; 

A sEwsrareR paragraph advertises a ‘* céle- 
brated kid glove” by the name of “ Josephine.” 
This is very uanbistorical. Poor Josephine 
owed her divorce from the benefactor of his 
species to the misfortune of being kidlegs, 

Mr. TovuTHEaRtT(*he corpulen’ stockbroker, 
proposing the. health of the Jadica in a yoice 
husky with whnskey—no emotion) : “ What— 
I say—hic—where would man bs. withont 
woman?” De,Gromp: “In paradise.” 

Jouxnz: ‘Pape .was.-examined. again 
yecterday.”, Tommy: ‘‘By the -deojor?. I 
didn’s know he was eick.”’ Johnnie:.‘ He is 
sick, but he was not examined by the dootor. 
It was the grand jury.” 

A New Zsamnp- chief hed taken, up his 
reaidense upon apiece of land, his rights:to 
which: was contested. ‘I have an-undeniable 
title to-the proparty,''he observed, ‘as I ate 
tthe preceding-owner! ”’ 

“You'p better ask for manners than 
money,” #aid a man to a poor boy who asked 
for assistance. ‘I asked for what I thought 
you had the most of,’ innocently replied the 
boy. 

Suz: “I know he isn’t’a pedigree dog, but 
no tramp or beggar can come nesr the honse 
withont his letting us know it." He: “What 
does be do? Bark?” She: “No; he crawls 
under the sofa.” 

“T wave noticed,” said a young solicitor, 
‘'¢bhat members of the legal profession sare 
almost always brave men, It is seldom thst 
one shows cowardice. I wonder why t-ia 
so?” “Well, responded an elderly Igdy, 
“T've read somewhere that ‘ caneciancs makes 
cowards of ua all.’ And as lawyers mostly 
have no conscience, why, of course, they 
haven't anything to maks them cowards,” 
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SOCIEPY: - 


Prxx snd black is one“O® the Taehionable 
combinations for’ dressy’ and: byltédresy ‘eota- 
sions. , wiae 

Tus Doke of Edinburgh is’ working ener- 
getioally at his naval duties, ‘and the people 
of Devonport admire ‘and like, bis Royal 
Highness. 

A ramovs‘beautyis/said:to- keep ber hands 
white by always using the half of*# lemon: in 
washing het hands, exactly“ as shez 
piece of coap. , ; 

Af" rap Hl. Seeeutinn -etraatd ~~ oe 
bas been the’ propovi & tonst 
hostess, and the surprising of one of’ her 
friends by requesting her to respond to. it, 

Tue latest. froak ofthe German Emperor 
before ree ge his travels was! to bring 
Up & torpedo boat to’ Poftdar; ‘and marouvres 
her in person-on the Sores, in the presence of 
an enormous crowd: of mach-astonished 
spectators. 

Toe German Emperor’ will; itis expected, 
attive in London dtring the Iskt week in 
Jane, and will etay a&-Backingham Palace. 
Later, His Majesty will probably make a’stay 
of about a Week at 
present atthe Royal wedding. There will, of 
course, be b¥illiant doings in hfs Konour, =“ 

Krxe Orso oF Bavarts‘is slowly appreteh- 
ing hiaend, Tae mieteaPinMady trots Which 
eae payee has now entered ‘Its 

Ba; te” n is: softening; &nd‘ the 
pationt is s0 hopelessly tideiation a&to-render 
the revovery of bedily powers absointely 
impossible: 

Tue best-dressed woman: in the world is 
said to be. Queen Margherita of Italy... Her 
wardrobe includes a countless variety of 
elegant ‘costumes, and she’ seldottt weare a 
Gress more than once, . Like thé thrifty 
woman that she.is, she sells her scancely worn 
costumes, and the buyers are very glad to get 
them, even:at:the high prices which »are 
charged for tiem, 


Taere. ig, & rumour thai diamonds -ate 
cheap, perhaps om acveunt of -the 
quantity turning up in Soutir Arriva, ° 
superb imitations being fatritated in Enrope. 
Some people consider is more distinguished 
to wear a whole heap. of edloured pm 
instead, the blazing raby.or a vast turquoise 
being most appreciated, 

Ty ordet to suit certain Courtasrangements 
the wedding of Prinve'Aribers of Anhalt. 
Degean and Princesa Louise of Sohleswig- 
Holstein will take & dwy Or'ewo Gariier 
than was originally settled; aha’ the day tow 
fixed by the Queen fot the deremony is 
Monday, the 6snot Jaly. - Tne ‘“cctemonial”’ 
which was obsetved at’ the. ftiar “of thie 
late Doké ‘of AlBatly ix to ba followéd as 
closely as possible. 


Tus Empeper F cederiak. bequeathed a con- 
siderable’ Portion of the ‘inemense’ fdrtene 
which wet left to bint by the Ba ‘Wilfiam 
to thrée trdstees—the. Queen, the King of tke 
Belgians; and the Dake-of Saxe. 

—and they were direoted to invest Ma motey 

in British sourities, The Exapress Frederick 

_ > eat in’ in the fund, which, after her 
eath, will be divided 

children, sce mae eg 

Tae Prince of Watee ae well nethe Princess 
take a great interest in carrier pigeons, They 
have some at Sandringham, which have ffom 
time to time carried messages long distances, 
The Princess is fond of Hive eredtutes, 
and the place is full of pets, some of'which are 
Pigeons. 1s is therefore, essily underatoodthat 
thie Kind-heatted, gentle, Roysl Indy would 
rtm diss rove of @ frost like pigeon- 

» Which is 80 cr 
Regmiess birds, Simeon bea ont Tens 
Beit strongly against this unsportamanlike 
Practice, abd is alwaya grieved thah.it should 
be taken up as a society paBtime, 


Windeor, and-if go willbe’ 


gtrong dmeltia; 


The Princess has set her- } 





STATISTICS. 


Torre are always 20,000 strangers sight- 
seeing in-London, 

Tn aversge height of Laplanders is under 
five feet. 

Over one ténth of the United States people 
are: biacks or Obinese, 

Firry-rour bodies were cremated in England 
last year. 

Tr cogia nesrly five shillings to. run 2 London 
= North- Western Railway expresstrain one 
mw . 





GEMS. 


Strrexotx of mind, as well as physical forte, 
ia chiefly to be acquired by, exercise and 
habis. 

Tur world will benearer right when a man 
has learned to laugh # little lesa at his neigh- 


1 bour’s troubles, and a little more at his own. 


Tue man who sperds his life in ‘' getting 
even” for realor supposed injaries, ia a tor- 
ment to himself, and gentrafly a‘bore to his 
friends, 

Tre heart will commonly govern the head ; 
and it is certain that any strong passion, set 
the wrong way, will: alwaye-infatuate the 
wieest of men; ‘therefore, the first part of 
wisdom is to watch the affections, 

Tue years-do liteie for-us it they do not 
teach us modesty, if sey do not convince us 
how little we really know. of humanity, of .ite 
desires and te ions, its protives and 
sources of action, if they donot show us that 
‘‘ There is some soul of goddnesas in ‘things 
evil, would men observingly dissil.it out,’ 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


oe 


Scones.—Carbonate of ammonia is used 
instead of carbonate of soda-in baking svones; 
it is not Hearly so g60d, and” id’ apt to lefive a 
taste behind unlees carefally measured. It is 
used in thesame-way ag darbonate of soda. 

How 20 Coox PRoszs.— Wash in cola water, 
then put them to. soak in cold water, letting 
them remain all night; put them into cold 
water for the third time and boil thea gently, 
adding sugar to. suit. your taste, Very little 
cooking is meeded. 

Piccantnty.—One pound ginger, one pound 
garlic, ene pound -biack. pepper, ons pound 
mustard’seed, three-qdarters eunce turmeric, 
alittle cayenne pepper, one quart vinegar. 
Take the ginger and let it lie in salt and water 


‘one aight, then ont in thin slices; divide the 


getlioand eatv it Wnree days, then’ wash and 
dry is on a Biéve; bruise the turmeric very 
fine, and pot it and the mustard &nd pepper 
and cayenne in a jar, with the vihegar boiled 
and poured'over them, then putin the ginger 
and all the other things. Let it end for a 
‘formnizht, Let the jarbe quite fully and stop 
it déwn. In‘ six weeks it will be ready for 
use. 

Te Parvent Morus —Pienty of fresh air let 
intoall corners. ‘Nothing shonid be pataway in 
boxer'or drawers ditty. Mothe gather in woollen 
articles put past dirty. Turn the drawers énd 
closets over often, and shake out everything, 
and. wash; shelves to keep down dust. Fars 
shonid be-thoroughiy: beaten, then. rotied up in 
browh paper; or kept in w tin box opdrwwer 
where the parent mth ‘cannot otter. Any 
g like damphor, or weod- 
roffe, of lavender, pui.in closets and dtatwers 
prevents the moth-entering, and many people 
sprinkle pepper round-edpes°ot earpess if the 
house if tobe shus up, Bat-sbers ie noting 
‘hike titning thipgs and edapboards over, A 


d Housewife iodks over every part of’ thie } 


ouse once a week. 





1° MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oprum éatera rarely live more than thitty. 
five years. 
me natives of Ceylon call theig island Bing: 


Sourcrpe is less prevalent in Ireland thah in 
sny other country in the world. 

Nrsriism, as is at present exists in Rassias, 
came into existence ip 1962, 

WaeEn horses are trotting, only two.of their 
feet are on the ground at the same time, 

Some inseota:are born, grow old, and -diesin 
the space of twenty-four hours, 

‘A Bask of ‘Enpland note’ for 14. wae by 
roistake issued in 1727, and was for notte tine 
in Circulation; 

Tere are more words in English than in 
the French, Ttalian, and Spanish langusyes al 
pus together, 

A tapy has started un estate agency, -aad 
will. undertake to collects rents, make ent 
agreements and inventories, 2nd do the wsnel 
work: which appertaing to the profession, 

Avrocrars hunting’ ie a thing of ‘the ‘past, 
Like all manias it had its run, and it hasnow 
betn dropped for anotier fad. Pabdtic men‘are 
asked to give their ideas on. marriage, religion, 
politics, and other anbjects, 

Woontnencloth was first:made in-Englandin 
the year 1331, though is was known in Orien- 
tal countries '#ince time ont of 7 it was 
neither dyed hor dreseed in England until’ the 
year 1667. 

Tur law of evolution works.in language ao 
well as in other things, Twenty thousand 
words have been added. to the English 
langasge in the department of biology alone 
since Darwin's discoveries, 

Lasr yeat the mate stuff of the Post Office 
Baviogs Bank worked overtime to the extent 
of abont 268,000 hours,, Lord Compton has 
come to the concinsion that this overtime 
would represent the Iabonrs at ordinary-roure 
of a staff of 129 clerks. 

Turner is, a séricts split among ‘' Volapiik- 
ists,’ and each side ignores the writing and 
‘proceedings of the osher. In the meéuntime 
** the oause”’ avffers. There were.cnce twenty 
journals in Earope and America in the Vola. 
piik interest, but the majority of theee. have 
ceased to appear. 

Tur term “fixed,” applied to the stare, fr a 
mittske, for it is now known that there mrnet 
& fixed star in the heavens, and, probably, no 
Buch condition aa absolute rent in the nnivefse. 
All the stars are in motion, end seme of them, 
are moving at the rais.of 250000 miles an 
honur;.er more tha sonics ths velocity of oar 
earth im ite opis. 

Ty the Hore climites the animals are 
foind most to spprouch man, and these in 
such great zoologiosl divisions possess the 
‘organisation the moat complex sand’ ‘the 
faculties most.dayelaped ; while in she polar 
regions are found only beings occupying & 
rank but little elevated ia the z>alagical 
Geries, 

Tre King of Bhim celebrated the 148+iranni- 
vereary of'one of hia elepbantathe other. day, 
and thesanimal wasas ooltish as some of the 
Kerd. only fifteen seats old. This isthe oldest 
elephant withany suthentio-record of hisage, 
and. the only.sign-of .decay appear, in bis ears. 
fie Gan’ flop tiem quite eo, briskiy as ce? 
yore. 

Tae Kueptve’s Wirr.—The bowsehold of 
the Khedive of Egypt is s happy one, for the 
Khegive ia @ sensibie, kind-bearted man, very 
popular with hia peeple, and very fend, of his 
wife. Sce was the granddanghterof an ex- 
Saltan.of Tarkey, and, is is whispered, -hoids 
the matrimonial reins rather wghtly, aud 
keeps so sharp an eye upon her husband thai 
‘he bas never taken a escond wife; mithough 
the law provides that he or avy other tan 





may have four lawful wives. 
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MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ose Wao Wovurp Lixe To Know ==, 2 is not 
necessary, as long as one of the witnesses lives, 

A Great Reaper —We have not seen any announce- 
ment of the perjodical you refer to. 

Lypaate.—Local Boards of Health are worked under 
the Pablic Health Act of 1875. 

Romaxtic Ross.—The need not marry the man 
uhniowaaine 

GC. A. D.—A child over thirteen, having passed the 
éourth standard, can be employed full time. 

Many Morzwor —The Great Duke of Wellington was 
of Irish nationality. 

A Cocxnry.— Bilston Is a market town (and parisb), 
and in the county of Stafford. 

Micst 1s Richt.—Twelve years’ undisputed possession 
of property gives a good holding title. 

Txtow.—Meridian, In Warwickshire, is said to be about 
the central point of England. 

A Doc-tover.—1. 81, Broadway, Westminster. 2. 
The dog is entitled to his first bite free. 


Axras —Yes, it is Mlegal to marry under an assumed 
mame, 


¥. H. 0.—Oharities are governed the Oharitable 
Trusts Acts of 1853, 1869, and 1887. ” 

Ww. oe a know of any aes 
Scotch poems, poems Robert Barns can 
por poyty & 44 Aw 

Joux HieutawpmMan.—Oameron Highlanders wear a 
kflt of Cameron tartan, and are otherwise dressed like 
the rest of the kilted regiments. 

Dissatisrrzp Tzwant.—Six months’ notice must be 
Ga. the quarter-day corresponding to the 

entry. 


Ix Dovst.—Twopenny pleces are —y Ay to be 
used as or poor man’s money, Church 
of England, 


A Loxe Wiwpy.—The mother is not obliged to provide 
er Sa eee 


Atroan.—Treaties on behalf of the colonies must be 
made through the Imperial Government, and ratified by 
the Queen, 

Pousticay.—Debts incurred for intoxicating lHquors 
dame op my nthe Poy nmin He ay 
the county court. 

Brrrer sweet.—Yes, letter should be stam: with 
date on which it passes out of London office. It will be 
tn a “ returned letter” envelope. 


Smon me ees youth > s 
r=y age op wenty-one years, 


en oc va ty a Red 
scientific friend explain matter 
in a few minutes’ talk. “es 


Sota om ane © eke SE 
sa son's 
ee nen 


Otrver.—If it is a private club, held in pre- 
sie 70 ae a See ee billiards 


A Tewawr.—To raise the rent, a landlord must first 
give the legal notice to quit, the rise to date from the 
expiration of the notice. 


Axxtovsty Warrmyc.—Your brother would leave Bom- 
bay in the Fuphrates, which sailed on 6th February. 
The vessel shouid be at Pertsmouth immediately. 


Prantst.—German and English pianos have each their 
points. We cannot say generally that one maker 
always better than another. 

In a Frx.—The owner of the fence is required to keep 
tt in repair. The owner of the dog is required to pre- 
vent the dog straying on his neighbour's property. 

Hieuianper.—If a man has two years’ service Ina 
Highland regiment, then deserts and returns in three 
years he does not lose his two years’ service. 

Law.—It has been held that a stx-days’ Hcense entitles 
the loensee to sell on Good Friday or Ohristmas Day 
(not being Sunday) during legal hours. 

Masttix.—You can change your name, if you like, 
giving notice by advertisement; or the change may be 
effected by Royal license, or by a deed in Chancery. 
Ray may Old Shuingiem. Feo for 

robate 
Seapetiing ow cnochiling 

Wraturct —If you can prove that your wife has been 
guilty of such misconduct as you describe she has no 
further claim on you. 

R E. B.—The tenant has no right to remove or to 
injure any building fixed in the ground ; if he does so, 
the landlord can sue him for compensation. 

I. O. U.—It a debt has not in any way been acknow- 
ledged for a period of not less than six years, the Statute 
of Limitations constitutes a bar to its recovery. 


A Constant Reaper.—The duties of a n gover- 
ness are so varied that it is quite impossible to describe 
them. They depend very much on what sort of a 
family you get into, 
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Taxation.—If you mean 
below £150 a year 


Gippy-Pats.—No length cf absres on the 
legalises a second but 
years a woman would not be punfshed for bigamy. 
that is not paid 

bouse 





on incomes ; bat inhabited 
duty is payable on all houses of £20 and upwards. 
Rotr.—You had better sppear In answer to the 


summons, and state your case to the 
jadge, who will probably order payment by 


A Swirptz—If you agreed to purchase the 
conditions which be Sr 


have not been justified y: 


TyquinEr.—There is no dri; aisle 
Cathedral, but there is one ohio’ tn P. 


court 


Glasgow 


in 
alsley Abbey ; 
the sound of a steady drip was heard taese Ginteasio® 
Not aware that it was ever satisfactorily accounted for. 


A Sartor'’s Dartinc —472 lives were lost by the 
September, ie70 Migh pe ved, er 
men were @a' 
over while at anchor, and sank in 
three minu' 


Awxtovs Morner.—The Himalaya arrived 


e 
i) 
a 


Kong about February 8, and we imagine fs now on her 
homeward thoug 


bh not reported 

have seen, Sek ake Gould rench 
before the end of this month, 

A Sorprer’s Lovz.—1. Life Guards are at 

pe a. 2. Term of 


that we 
Eogland 


Regen 


8. A Life Gao 
likes. 4. ’s pay Is 26. 8d.a 
beyond corporal is jor. 

A cannot be taken in a police- 
court for slander; bu damage can 


ont ah 
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Tae Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 
Aw. Baox Nomerns, Parts and Vorumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOH.—Part 353, Now Ready, 
Rg ny oe ney Evin bead te chet te 64. 
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